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ABSTBACT 

The purpose o£ this t^tudy was to determine 
dif i irences, if any, in the counseling relationships established by 
white female counselors counseling Mac!i students as compared with 
black female counselors counseling black students. The 
Barrett-Iennard Belationship Inventor.y, Hyers-Briggs Type Indicatorc, 
and California Test of Basic Skills were utili2ed in data collecticn 
and analysis. Also, an independent judge classified counselors into 
two groups, highly responsive and responsive counselors, for further 
analysis. Sample size consisted of 10 white frmale counselors and 10 
black female counselors; each counselor counseled two male and two 
female black students for an average of 10 counseling sessions. The 
findings for this particular sample suggest the following 
conclusions: it is the individuality of the counselor which has the 
greatest influence on the counseling relationship with black 
students, rather than the race (of the counselor), or sex (of the 
student) , or personality (of counselor-student similarity) • Also, 
both black and white counselors tend to underestimate the degree of 
unconditionality shown in the counseling relationship with black 
students. (Author/HHV) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Black Nationalist movement has increased in. scope, power, said 
force, moving from the community at large to collei?e campuses, and 
recently into the junior and senior high schools. The Black Power 
advocates view the American society as institutionally racist, paternal- 
istic, and materialistic. They pointedly reject traditional middle 
class values and norms. The Black Power movement has stressed the grow- 
ing polarity between the white and black races . Militant leaders have 
often urged Blacks not to talk outside the "family. Because of this 
attitude, the effectiveness of the white counselor with a black student 
has been questioned. The white counselor is traditionally from the 
middle class, with a strong adherence to its values and goals. Many 
times the white counselor is seen as a representative of the school 
system and the "white establishment." If any understimding or sympathy 
for the social background and uniqueness of the inner-city black 
student's plight exists, the white counselor finds himself unable to 
oomraunicate in the counseling setting. The white counselor can be 
caught in the dilemma of attempting to adjust the black client to the 
present society versus developing his individuality. To confo\ind the 
problem, the Black employs a protective "communications mask," (Vontress, 
1967) to prevent "outsiders" from getting too close psychologically. 

There is evidence of this mask fraa the earliest period of slavery 
(Phillips, 196c). St. Clair (1951) found the same difficulty in working 
with Negro patients in a mental hospital. While it has been necessary 
at times for this protective device to be operable in terms of survival, 
at present it is used to maintain distance frcm the "enemy," the white 
establishment. It takes great skill and genuineness of personality for 
the white to break down this barrier. Previously, the Whites were the 
only ones to openly express prejudice and a desire for social distance , 
but recently the Blacks have became more vocal and open in this expres- 
sion of distance for Whites. The movements of groups such as the 
"Black Panthers" and the "Black Moslems" portray this growing trend. 
SiMttons (1963) discusses this reversal in expression of prejudices, 
terming it "Crow Jim" instead of "Jim Crow." Cothran, (1951), investi- 
gating derogatory stereotypes of whites held by Blacks, found 30 that 
were held to be true. He further found that lower class Blacks hold 
to the stereotypes more firmly, and with greater intensity. With 
respect to the white counselor in the inner-city school, his students 
would probably be more uniform and intensive in xheir feelings against 
white than the middle or upper class Black. Another factor that must 
be consid^.red is the lower class Black's identification of Whites in 
the inner-city with punitive authority figures. The inner-city youth 
has little exposvire to Whites outside of school authorities, truant 
officers, policemen, and landlords. This type of exposure is not likely 
to promote more active communication with the counselor. 

Finally, interference in the counseling setting may result frcm^ 
lack of similarity of counselor-c? lent personalities and values. This 



lack, in turn, may cauFe difficulties with respect to covmselor empathy 
and positive regard for the client. Bender and Hastorf (1953) > Cronback 
(1955), Rogers (1959), Hunt, et al, (1959), and Donnan, Harlan, and 
Thompson (19^9) have found that personal characteristic similarities 
between counselor and client are related to empathy and unconditional 
positive regard. With the white counselor generally holding middle 
class "establishm<*nt" values, aiid the inner-city youth rejecting these 
values, real conflicts can result. It may be that white counselors, 
even if receptive to Blacks and being relatively unprejudiced, wi31 
have real difficulties in projecting warmth and empathy simply as a 
result of personality and value differences. Therefore, the white 
counselor faces a number of difficulties in coxmseling the inner-city 
black student. The basic question remains as to whether white counselors 
can establish an effective counseling relationship with black inner-city 
students. This is a very real and significant question in the inner- 
city schools today. 



Problem 

The problem of this study was to determine differences, if any, in 
the counseling relationship established by white female counselors 
counseling black students, as compared with black female counselors 
couns'>^ling black rtudents. 



HvOLl Hypotheses 

The problem of this study was examined through the analysis of the 
following thirteen hypotheses; 

1* There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student becau5;e 
of the race of the counselor, 

2* There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a counselor because of 
the sex of the student, 

3. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of an individual counselor. 

k. There is no a^ignificant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a bldjk student because 
of an individual white counselor. 

5, There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of an individual black counselor. 



6. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship with a black student because of counselor- 
student personality similarity. 

7. There is no significant interaction effect in the counsel- 
ing relationship established with a black student because 
of counselor- student personality similarity and the race 
of the counselor • 

8. There is no significant interaction effect in the counsel- 
ing relationship established with a black student because 
of counselor-student personality similarity and the sex 
of the student. 

9* There is no significant interaction effect in the counsel- 
ing relationship established with a black student because 
of the sex of the student and the individual counselor. 

10. There is no significant difference in the counselor's 
rating of the counseling relationship established with 
black students, as compared with the students' rating of 
the counseling relationship. 

11. There is no significant difference in the white counselors' 
rating of the coimseling relationship established with 
black students, as compared with the students' rating of 
the counseling relationship. 

12. There is no significant difference in the black counselor's 
rating of the counseling relationship established with 
black students, as compared with the students' rating of 
the counseling relationship. 

13. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established in counseling black students by 
female counselors classified by an independent Judge as 
highly responsive counselors, as ccmpared with female 
counselors classified as responsive counselors* 



Definition of Terms 

1. Counseling relationship : A hypothetical construct to designate 
the inferred affective character of the observable interaction between 

a counselor and client restricted to client perceptions, as^easured by 
the Barrett -Lennard Relationship Inventory ( Barret t-Lennard, 1962)^ 

2. Level of regard ; It is "the composite 'loadings' of all the 
distinguishable feeling reactions of one person toward another" 
(Barrett-Lennard, I962, p* 4). 



3. Empathy ; "the extent to \diich one person is conscious of the 
immediate awareness of another, It is an experiencing of the con- 
sclousnesQ 'behind' another's outward communication, but with continuous 
awareness that this consciousness is originating and proceeding in the 
other" (Barrett-Lennard, 1962, p. 3). 

k. Unconditlcnality of regard : "it is defined as the degree of 
constancy of regard felt by one person for another who communicates 
GRlf-experiences to the first" (Barrett -Lennard, 1962, p, k). 

5. Congruence ; this is "the degree to which one person is func- 
tionally integrated in the context of his relationship with another, 
such that there is absence of conflict or inconsistency between his 
total experience, his awareness, and his overt communication" (Barrett- 
Lennard, I962, p. U), • 

6. Highly Responsive Coimselor ; this is a counselor who is 
perceived by the students as displaying a high level of regard, empatl^, 
unconditionality, and congruence in the counseling relationship. 

7. Responsive Counselor ; this is a counselor who is perceived by 
the students as displaying an adequate level of regard, empathy, uncon- 
ditionality, and congruence in the counseling relationship. 



bigiijuficance of the Problem 

With the growing polarity of the two races, it bec^jiies increasingly 
important that effective communication be maintained between races. 
The counselor could serve as a vital link in the coasmunication process 
within the school setting. However, if a blockage of communication 
exists between the two groups, it is necessary to analyze the underlying 
causal factors involved. The inner-city schools, many with a large 
black population, must find effective means to bridge the gaps i^rtiich 
exist in communication. One answer may be black counselors for black 
students. However, ideally, a counselor shoiild be able to deal with 
any type of client, regardless of differences in race, religion, past 
experiences, etc. This study is designed to further xmderstanding in 
this vitel area. Thi5> study should have very real implications for 
inuer-city schools, especially with regard to the use of white and black 
coxanselors. Hopefully, the findings would be considered in assignment 
of counselors. Too often, in the past, counselors have been assigned 
to inner-city schools on the basis of race or inexperience. Black 
counselors are customarily assigned to inner-city schools, whether they 
choose to or not, while the white counselors in the inner-city schools 
are generally inexperienced. The subiarban schools are reserved for 
white counselors with experience ar/^ the greatest amount of training. 
This study could be utilized to re ress this inbalance, with those 
counselors, black or white, possessing the optimun level of skills in 
working with inner-city youths being chosen for those positions* 



Finally, this study could be of benefit to all educators working 
with black youth. Too little research on dynamics of counseling inner- 
city youth has been done. Educators have been remiss in carefully 
analyzing and researching the unique problems found in working with 
these students. It is increasingly evident that the greatest need 
within these schools is adequate communication between vniites and 
Blacks. With the growing polarity between the races, the white coun-^ 
selor co\jld serve a vital function in communication, as well as facili- 
tating change in the students. 



Limitations of the Study 

This study is limited to the use of only female counselors » The 
Columbus Public Schools employ a limited number of black male counselors; 
this is explained in part becaxise of the fact that most male black coun- 
selors move rapidly into administrative positions. Also, there is an 
another limitation in that only black students were involved in the 
study. However, it is felt that in order to involve white students, 
one must devise a completely new study. It would be excellent to in- 
clude white students in a follow-up study. A final limitation is that 
students and counselors came fran l8 Columbus Public Schools, which ^ 
were necessary to select in order to attempt to control for the variable 
of similar environmental experiences. 



Organization of the Study 

Chapter II presents a review of the literature directly related to 
the problem; Chapter III presents the procedures used; Chapter IV con- 
tains the findings and implications of the research data; and Chapter V 
gives a brief summary, conclusions, and recommendations for further 
research. 



II. REVIEW OF LITERATUEE 



The review of literature wi3J. be divided into six main sections: 
(1) a presentation of black and white coimseling relationship research 
studies, (2) black and white counseling relationship barriers, (3) black 
and white counseling techniques, {h) black and white guidance programs, 
(5) counselor and sex of clients, and (6) counselor-client personality 
similarity. 

Black and White Counseling Relationship Research 

Studies dealing with the question of who should counsel black 
students, are inconclusive. Carmichael and Hamilton (196?) and 



Phillips (i960) suggest that effective counseling of black students 
can only be done by black counselors. 

The hypothesis that white counselors would experience difficulty 
in counseling black students was studied and reported by Phillips (196O). 
He selected three black counselors and three white counselors who were 
Ph.D. candidates and were to use nondirective counseling methods. Each 
counselor was assigned two black male students of middle class background. 
The male students were referred for counseling because of noise, tardi- 
ness, low achievement, etc. The criterion for success was a reduction 
of i)oor adjustment to school regulations and better grades. After a 
semester of counseling, the counselors ccmpared notes to discover mutual 
effectiveness. The white counselors experienced difficulty in communi- 
cation, with the black male students proving very resistive to counsel- 
ing. The black counselors were supposedly very effective with good 
rapport and adequate results in terms of adjustment to regulations and 
improved grades. Phillips concluded that white counselors can not 
establish rapport with black students. He stated that the white 
counselor-black counselee relationship is ineffective because the white 
counselors are unable to identify with the black student when rapport 
has been established. Further, the relationship is ineffective because 
of deep feelings of mutual distirist. Phillips goes on to state that the 
white counselor "can never achieve the degree of understanding which is 
necessary for adequately counseling black." He feels white counselors 
sho\jld undergo extensive self -analysis and extended study of the soci- 
ology of the black student. 

These results may be accurate for this small saaqple; however, one 
should note several difficulties with Phillips' study. No control 
groups were employed, the groups of subjects were small (12 students); 
no statistical data were presented, since the results were the subjec- 
tive accounts of counselors; and the criteria for success (adjustment 
to school norms) placed a real burden on the counselors' ability to 
establish rapport. Thus, there are several major concerns with the 
validity and re^^iicability of these findings. 

Carkhuff and Banks (.''.970) found similar resialts in their study; 
however, they were working with ik white teachers and ten black parents. 
They found that both Blacks and vmites tend to communicate at low levels 
with other Whites and Blacks. Not only was there a lack of effective 
communication between Black and Whites , but they also found a lack of 
communication between Blacks and Blacks and between Whites and Whites 
of the same and differing generations. In general they found that 
Blacks tended to do relatively better with children than the Whites, 
while the Whites tended to do relatively better with the adiats, perhaps 
reflecting seme tendency for the more educated Whites to emphasize adult 
and verbal communication while the Black emphasized the words and feel- 
ings that communicate to the children. 

Burr ell (1971) also found that the black students in his sample at 
a large metropolitan high school perceived the counseling situation 



less favorable with white covinselors than did white st\idents with white 
counselors. To examine the natxrre of the black and white student atti- 
tudes toward white counselors, a small sample of students, proportional 
to the population in terms of race, and half male and half female, were 
asked to respond to a short 12 -item attitude scale. In general, student 
responses did not reflect an o»/erwhelmingly favorable attitude toward 
the counseling sitxiation. When analyzed by race, the res\ilts did indi- 
cate that black students* respcaises to attitudinal statements directed 
toward the counseling situation, were significantly lower than White 
responses to that same counseling situation. 

On the other hand, in separate studies Brown (1950), Barney and 
Hal] (1966), Green (1966), Vcntress (1968), and Backner (1970) concluded 
that under certain conditions, white counselors can adequately and 
effectively counsel black students. 

Brown (1950) carried out a study involving the factor of race in 
establishing a casework relationship. Writing to hO social work agencies 
in 13 states, Brown csked the heads of the agencies to fiH out a ques- 
tionnaire on the previously stated factor. In 80 percent of the cases 
reported, race of the counselor was reputed to be no obstacle in estab- 
lishing a relationship. Personal adjustment, experience, and profes- 
sional skill were viewed as more important than race. However,, when 
white workers did experience difficulty, it was largely due to two 
factors; i.e., (1) a paternalistic attitude toward the black client, or 
(2) a denial of any racial feelings. In the second case, the white 
worker reacts to his own guilt and hostility by being overly sympathetic 
and concerned. 

As the author has stated, the results were difficult to analyze or 
to draw conclusions from, because of the open-ended method of the ques- 
tionnaire. In addition, one would be somewhat critical of the generali- 
zation by Brown that in 80 percent of the cases, race made no difference. 
She does point out a number of difficulties experienced, but eliminated 
these because of personality factors or inexperience rather than race. 
Thus, the study, ceucried out as an attitude study, has difficulties in 
the area of accurate reporting, interpretation, and generalization. 

Barney and Hall (1966), using students* reactions to a questionnaire, 
concluded that there is no statistically significant difference between 
white and black counselors* ability to advise the black student. How- 
eve..', this study was concerned only with academic and vocational coun- 
seling, and did not include counseling personal problems. 

Green (1966) believes that "with a special knowledge of the needs 
of the Black gained by studying his psychological and sociological 
background, a sensitive and sympathetic white counselor can structure 
GUI atmosphere that will allow the black student to express himself 
freely." Vontress (1968) substantiates Green *s point and claims that 
to be effective in working with black students, the white counselor 
must not only understand the economic and social problems of the black 



cUuloiit; he must also show more aggressiveness in making the black 
olAulonl recognize and actualize his abilities. 

B/iCkner (1970 ) surveyed 115 of 325 students in the SEEK (Search 
for Education, Elevation, and Knowledge) program in February, 1967, at 
City College of New York* Three levels of SEEK students in the program 
were randomly sampled: students who had just entered, students who were 
starting their second semester, and students who were starting their 
fourth semester. Also, qu-astionnaires were mailed to k2 students who 
had dropped from ^he program and ik of these were retiarned* In July, 
1908, all U08 of the full-time SEEK students at Queens College were 
mailed a 17-item counseling questionnaire. Of those that reached the 
addressee, kk.Q percent or IQk were returned completed* Finally, in 
A})ril, 19^9 > another coxmseling questionnaire similar to the one in 
July, 19t>8, but with some modifications, was handed out* However, be- 
cause the method of distribution was not controlled there was no way to 
know how many questionnaires were distributed (it has been estimated 
that about 150 were distributed). Backner (1970, p. 636-637) stated 
that if he is correct in his analysis of the reactions and attitudes of 
the majority of SEEK students, it turned out that when a black student 
and a white student became involved with one another, their own evalu- 
ation of that relationship still depends wich more upon the intrinsically 
human qualities that each possesses, than upon thei^ different skin 
color and background. However, this was a survey of a particular type 
of college student and one should be cautious in making generalizations 
and applications in all areas and types of counseling. 

One additional study, Heffemon and Bruehl (197I), found mixed 
reactions frcm black students counseled by white counselors. They 
selected four black and four white college men without prior counseling 
expeiience and gave them eight hours of training in Rogerian counseling 
and assigned two groups. Each group was composed of three eighth grade 
black boys. The boys' reactions to counseling were assessed by paper 
and pencil instruments and a behavioral measure. The behavioral measure 
suggested greater preference for black counselors; however, some white 
lay counselors may be acceptable, Heffemon and Bruehl (1971> 37) 
stated that infomal observation suggests that degree of acceptance of 
the counselor by the counselees may have been an inverse function of 
psychological distance in terms of values, beliefs, and aspirations, as 
perceived by the counselees. In looking at the findings one sho\ild 
remember that this study involved lay counselors with limited training 
in counseling techi.iques. 



Black and White Counseling Relationship Barriers 

Few studies have been carried out in the area of counseling barriers 
with black students; however^ much advice based upon personal experiences, 
observations, and impressions, have been written in articles which point 
out possible barriers. Fibush (1965) feels that in attempting to elimi- 
nate prejudice from counseling, some counselors have over-reacted, 
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establishing "colorblindness/' Unfortunately, this has tended to minimize 
the unique problems due to race of the client. Locke (Fall 1969^ 57) 
sees racism as only one of many personal emotional barriers which a 
counselor must face and deal with. He sees the existence of racism 
because of a breakdown in understanding, vrtiich is the foundation upon 
which counseling rests. Lewis (1969> P» 50-51) sees counseling bearing 
the scars and the burden of racism end he gives the following as an 
example of racism as a baurrier in counseling. He sees racism by Blacks 
occurring in an attitude expressed that "Whitey" just wouldn^t under- 
stand the problems of black students. Vontress (1971, p. 9) points out 
that counter transference can take place in the form of racism. Simply 
put, count ertransfer en ce refers to the counselor's reacting to the 
counselee as he has reacted to someone else in his past. White counse- 
lors may unconsciously perceive the black counselee as he always has or 
as history has perceived other Blacks in the past; for example, the fact 
that black women having been perceived by many whites, especially white 
women, as a phobogenic object. Vontress (Summer 1969> 19^7) sees the 
white counselor's lack of understanding of the sociopsycho3.ogical back- 
ground of the black clients as perhaps the greatest blockage in the 
counseling relationship. The counselor, having often grown up in or as 
similated so completely the values of the middle-clans environment, is 
deprived of an understanding of the cultures and history of those whom 
he would in some we^ assist. Vontress (Summer 1969> P* 273) admits 
that some counselors are more deprived than others, but suggests that 
perhaps the most deprived axe those who do not realize they are deprived. 
Boney, Dunn, and Bass (1971) concluded from their study of l88 Anglo, 
Mexican -American, and Black subjects from the fourth and fifth grades 
in four elementary schools that counselors who are working with students 
from different ethnic backgrounds who are disadvantaged need to be aware 
of how the socialization of their students reflects ir counseling re- 
lationship; lack of this knowledge can create a barrier in the counsel- 
ing relationship. 

A white counselor's values are seen by some as a barrier in counsel- 
ing with black students. Kincaid (1969> P* 886) points out that while 
counselors formally insisted that their values did not influence their 
therapeutic endeavor, most now affirm that their own value systems 
determine a number of decisions they make regarding selection of clients, 
therapeutic method, and res\alts to be obtained. The rejection by Blacks 
of fundamental middle class VJhite values was one of the four stages that 
Miller (1966) viewed as causing a barrier and alienation of the cultur- 
ally different. 

A counselor's inability to penetrate the language barrier of Blacks 
can render seme white counselors helpless and create a barrier in the 
counseling relationship* St. Clair (l95l), Phillips (i960), and 
Washington (1968), caution counselors to be aware of the ^' commurxicat ions 
mask" as a factor hindering the establishment of a therapeutic relation- 
ship. Smith (1967) points out that white counselors make a key mistake 
when working in an inner-city setting by being offensive with language 
and manners. Vontress (Sept. 1969> P« 13-1^) notes that educated people. 



especifidJ^ therapeutic perscainel, connnunicate in abstractions and words 
that not only convey motivations, but that transmit, modifV, and refine 
feelings as well. Unfortunately, such abstractions and fluency of the 
language is not character ?.stic of Blacks. Adkins (1970, p. 109 ) found 
in a vocational program that words and concepts used by clients and even 
black covnselors, were not based on common experiencial referents. 
Lacking coinraon experiences, words simply meant different things, not 
easily explained by words alone. 

Another significant barrier listed by Vontress (Sept. I969, p. 1^) 
is the black studen-^'s lack of familiarity with counseling. According 
to Vontress (Sept. I969, p. ik) "middle-class people have had from 
infimcy a continuing series of relationships with professionals and 
friends who assist them in some way: the doctor, lawyer, and certainly 
parents and siblings... The roles of the assister and the assisted are 
clearly understood," However, with lower-class individuals Vontress 
notes that such roles are not as cleax-cut and could be seen as barriers 
in the counseling relationship. Ward (1970) points out that the counsel- 
ing relationship may never get off the ground because the client never 
allows himself to be a real part of it. Ward goes on to say that 
"Blacks ' inclination to hold back in counseling situations conducted by 
middle-class oriented counselors, white and black, is viewed erroneously, 
as a lack of familiarity with counseling." However, Ward notes that "a 
visit to the barbershops, beauty parlor, prayer meetings, bars, stoops, 
and other hangouts or gathering places of black people would show that 
there are experiences in the ghetto that the client could transfer to 
counseling if he recognized associated elements, particularly a receptive 
ear." 

Washington (I968, p. 20?) points out another barrier that the white 
counselor couiiseling black students may encounter. He sees a barrier in 
relation to the Black Power's re3nctance to discuss conflicts "outside 
of the family." This barrier 01' self -disclosure, he feels, makes the 
counselor's task more difficult and more chaUenging but not impossible. 
Jourard (1959) notes that to reveal oneself psychologically is another 
culturally produced blockage to effective counseling with black students 
by white counselors. Vontress (I968) stated that there is a great deal 
of self -hatred in the Black; that he is reluctsnt to disclose himself 
psychologically to anyone, including the counselor, and that he tends to 
be suspicious of anyone who tauLks a lot. This barrier of self -disclosure 
will be examined in further depth in the section entitled "counselor and 
sex of the student." 

The final barrier that will be dealt with is that of the vrtiite 
counselor's image. Vontress (1968, 1970) feels that the black client 
sees the white counselor as the enemy, and the black counselor as the 
enemy's collaborator. Smith (1971) said, "the white guidance and counsel- 
ing image as practiced in public and private schools is neither designed 
nor intended to revolutionize blacks..." The counselor image tends to 
be identified with school authority rather than helpirg individuals. 
Record (1964) points out thai the counselor becomes cauglit in the bind 
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of attempting to adjust the student to the mores of society and school, 
while also attempting to develop the students' individuality. One could 
list other possible barriers that white counselors may encounter in 
counseling black students; however these are most of the major barrier 
that have been discussed in the literature. 



Counseling Techniques with Black Students 

The articles in this section are based on individual research 
studies, personeJ. experiences, observations, and impressions. The quest 
for techniques is another major issue that emerges as one examines the 
counseling relations with black students. The main technique that 
dominates the literature is the need for self -analysis by the counselor. 
Phillips (1961); Vontress (1967); Lewis (1969); Tolson (1972); Sager, 
Brayboy, Waxenberg (1972): and Daley (1972) all see the need for exten- 
sive self -analysis by the counselor. Tolson (1972, p. 738) stated that 
good counseling with black students "demands a peculiar and difficult 
type of honesty— the ability to question one's own motives, examine 
one*s reactions, and analyze one's ways of making judgments and decisions.** 
Sager, Brayboy, Waxenberg (1972, p. U16) feel that the counselor thera- 
pist needs to know himself as well as his patient. They said "a sup- 
pressed hard core of feelings about Blacks is one comer of self-awareness 
that eludes even well-intentioned middle-class white professionals." 
Daley (1972, p. IU7), in a president's message, reminded counselors of 
minorities thatr "as we look outward to greater accon^lishments, we must 
also look inward for deeper self -analysis." 

Love (1965) urges the counselor to be flexible, creative, honest, 
and understanding; however, he cautions counselors to use test data with 
caution; counsel students as to a wide range of vocational and educational 
opportunities and use group techniques whenever possible. Deutsch et al. 
(196U) describes the characteristics of cultiirally deprived youth that 
might affect test performance; i.e., (l) less verbal, (2) more fearfUl 
of strangers, (3) less self-confident, {k) less motivated toward academic 
achievement, (5) less competitive in the intellectual realm, (6) less 
exposed to an inte3.1ectually stimxilating atmosphere, (7) attending 
inferior schools, and (8) less knowledge about the world outside of 
their immediate environment. Clements, Dimcan, Taylor (1969^ P* 895) 
focused their attention on some of the factors which operate to invali- 
date or distort tne results of both objective and subjective evaluations 
of students, particularly culturally deprived students • They stated 
the following factors which operate to invalidate or distort the use of 
test data, both objective and subjective, as a technique in effective 
counseling with culturally deprived students: (l) the incongruence 
between the value systems of the middle-class counselor and the cultur- 
ally deprived counselee, (2) test weaknesses, (3) counselee rejection 
of test, (U) poor rapport between the counselor and counselee, (5) lack 
of a clearly understood purpose for testing, (6) inadequate norms, and 
(7) inadequate interpretation of test resxilts. The concliasion drawn is 
that one should be cautious in interpreting results of tests to black 
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students. Thus far a true "culture-free" instrument does not exist, 
although several closely approximate this goal. 

Bellenger (1963) urges a team approach to working with what he 
tf?rm8 minority youth, as well as a use of group guidance and counseling 
techniques. Love (1965) and Calia (1966) urge a group approach utilizing 
the iKDwerful peer influence. Kincaid (1969) also emphasizes group tech- 
niques for black clients. He sees group techniques providing opportu- 
nities for experimentation with new modes response in a variety of 
interpersonal relationships and in a relatively nonthreatening atmosphere. 
Kincaid (1969, p. 889) said, "task-oriented group therapy req\iires 
participants to play an active role in planning and conducting the 
therapy and encourages expressions of initiative and industry." 

Kincaid (I969, p. 889) also feels that besides group techniques, 
counseling with black clients ought to focus on actual rather than 
vicarious experiences and that the counselor should consider action 
techniques that are task-oriented which provide for the black student 
the experience of his "self" in interaction with objective and subjec- 
tive reality. Hv; feels that some black students have no wish to engage 
in the introspec" xve self -analysis which characterizes insight therapy. 
Thus, Kincaid (1969, p. 889) sees an importance for activity therapy, 
el' citing individual expression through such activities as play, paint- 
ing, dancing, drama, and singing. 

Gager, Brayboy, and Waxenberg (1972) see not only actual experiences 
for black sxt "^ents to encounter in counseling as important, but they 
believe therapy begins where concerns are. They see little in the 
treatment of the black person that is not common to all good therapy. • 
They stated that techniques developed in private practice are equallj' 
applicable to clinic population. Once a coimselor deals with a student's 
most pressing environmental aspects of the difficulties, then efforts 
may be made to grapple with underlying psychological issues. Sager, 
Brayboy, and Waxenberg (1972, p. U19) conclude their opinions by point- 
ing out that in counseling Blacks, one need not be primarily concerned 
with sweeping modifications of techniques, but rather with avoiding 
manifestations of racism and class prejudice. Banks (1972) also empha- 
sizes the importance of first dealing with one's physical needs. Banks 
(1972, p. 583) said "a profession which, metaphorically speaking, ignores 
rats while professing to be an expert in the treatment of rat bites, 
retards any movement toward a more humane society." 

The following articles from I968 to 1972 describe additional tech- 
niques that the author (s) see(s) at of prime inqportance in counseling 
black youth. 

Smith (1968) seems to feel that a sincere desire and committment is 
of prime importance to adequately counsel black youth. 

Nelson, Nivens, and Smith (1969) believed that the counselor should 
emphasize such personal aspects as smiling, praising, encouraging, con- 
veying appreciation, and touching. 
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Warner, Jr. and Hansen (1970) feel that if counselors are to help 
the alienated student to cope with the demands of the social structure, 
they must get out of their offices and operate in all parts of the 
school and community. Warner Jr. and Hansen (1970, p. ^^7) emphasize 
the technique of consulting with "significant others" in the student's 
environment . 

Rousseve (1970, p. 337) describes an approach to counseling in 
school settings that transcends race. He calls his approach "counseling 
for rational self -renewal . " Rousseve (1970, p. 3^1) conceptualizes 
counseling in this method as a learning situation in which the counselor 
uses a permissive, trusting relationship. He stresses encounter, con- 
frontation, and emergence in the counseling relationship. 

Tribble (1970) feels that by establishing a meaningful trust 
relationship and by understanding the concepts of gaming, brinkmanship, 
and show me, one has a better chance of reaching the desired objective 
in counseling, which Tribble hopes is to save black students from 
destruction. Tribble (1970, p. 300) defines "brinkmanship" as "a fre- 
quently Tised testing method by black youth to find out just how far they 
can push an authority figure before he or she will react in a manner 
which will predict a behavior pattern that can be gamed upon." "Gaming" 
is described by Tribble (1970, p. 299) as "a defense mechanism used 
within the black life style which offers the user alternatives to pain 
and a false sense of security from the unknown." Tribble (1970, p. 300) 
says "show me" is a more easily identifiable testing method because it 
has very obvious physical and masculine overtones. This method could 
be compared to '"walking the burning sand." In this method before a 
black youth will accept your presence, you have to prove yourself by 
some overt display of accomplishment. 

Lefkowitz and Baker (1971) relate seme of their experience in 
covinseling black students. They attempt to provide possible answers to 
how white professionals develop therapeutic relationships with alienated 
black ghetto students. Fourteen students were seen, seven girls and 
seven boys, ranging in age from 13 to 17. Lefkowitz and Baker found 
that the key to reaching a student was the willingness to reveal some- 
thing personal about oxireelves. However, Lefkowitz and Baker (1971, 
p. 293) believe that a counselor must be perceived as a hijman being and 
as genuine. They conclude by stating that a physical action approach 
appears to be an effective way (combined with the personal attributes 
of a counselor) to release tension, and learn of areas of interest to 
the counselee. 

Wittmer (1971, p. 52) states that effective counseling with black 
students is based upon the knowledge, respect, and skill of the person 
attempting to counsel. Wittmer points out that statements of advice, 
praise, interpretation, or instruction are seen as impositions unless 
preceded by statanents conveying cult\iral imdersteuiding. 
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Haettenschwiller (1971, p. 3^) notes that style plays a part in 
how the counselor goes about coiinseling. He feels that for the white 
counselor, his style must reflect en outgoing acceptance of the other's 
blackness instead of the tacit avoidance which has been fiill too prevalent 
in the past, Haettenschwiller (1971, P* 3^) states, '^nly with both 
participants secure in their positions can progress be made toward an 
effective counseling relationship* 

Vontress (1972) expresses that an individual counselor can hold 
whatever views he wishes, so long as he does not allow them to intrude 
in the counseling process, and does not allow the relationship to 
deteriorate into a rapping session* Vontress states that rapping may 
be fun, but it is not counseling* Also, he points out that rapping 
suggests that the rapper projects himself in order to get his point 
across. **The counselor, on the other hand, submerges himself so that 
his client can let his real self emerge," according to Vontress (1972, 
P- 578). 

Clark and Walters (1972) conducted a study in which they attempted 
to learn whether counselors felt that special techniques and approaches 
were necessary for culturally deprived students. They constructed a 
questionnaire to survey opinions and attitudes of high school comselors 
about culturally deprived (CD) students. The fourth part of the question 
dealt with how counselors felt about various techniques and approaches 
used with CD students. They received 2k completed questionnaires, re- 
presenting a 73 percent response. Seventy percent of the counselors 
were women, with 62 percent having M.A. degrees. There were 12 black 
and 12 white counselors. All were certified in Virginia as school 
counselors. They had an average of ten years of teaching experience 
and six and one half years of counseling experience. Two groups were 
selected from counselors on the basis of the proportion of students 
they considered to be CD students. Group I counselors had 70 percent 
or more CD students. Group II had 25 percent of less CD students. In 
croup I there were ten counselors, all of whom were black; in group II, 
there were five white counselors and one black. Clark and Walters (1972, 
p. 208) found that the two groups differed in the practices and tech- 
niques that they felt sho\ild be used in counseling the CD student. 
Group I counselors were more often in favor of nondirective techniques 
than were those in group II. A direct, highly structured approach was 
chosen more often by those in group II than by those in group I. Also 
they found that the counselors in group I agreed more strongly than did 
group II that CD students shoiild have orient at ic;i for test taking and 
job interviews. Finally, group I counselors agreed more strongly than 
did group II counselors that different techniques and speciaLL approaches 
were required for CD students. 

In summarizing this section on "Counseling Techniques with Black 
Students," McGrew (l97l) stated it very clearly after he had revised 
the literature that this section covered. McGrew; (1971, p. 170) said, 
"It would appear that the decade of efforts to formulate more effective 
counseling approaches for disadvantaged populations has actually resulted 
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in nothing more than a multiple identification of the problem, rather^^ 
than incisive activities directed toward the solution of the problem." 



Guidance Programs for Black Students 

Frank Parsons is credited with beginning guidance for the specific 
purpose of helping white Europeans obtain jobs while at the same time 
black citizens who also had unemployment problems were snubbed. Accord- 
ing to Paul M. Smith, Jr. (May, 1971, p. T^k), professor of Afro-American 
Gtudies, University of Cincinnati, from the beginning of Parsons' writ- 
ings on the purpose of guidance until now, guidance counselors have not 
been able to make the purpose of guidance work to the advantage of 
Blacks in school or out. Smith sees the white guidaiice programs as 
neither designed nor intended to revolutionize Blacks. 

R. D. Russell (1970, p. 722), director of Project Opportunity at 
Nassau Community College, notes that black students generally perceive 
a guidance program as an instrument of repression, a well-spring of 
frustration and despair, and an anathema. Russell further states that 
the black students • disaffection with guidance programs had reached a 
serious point in its development long before the recent eruptions vhicli 
have swept across the educational horizon. 

According to Smith Jr. (1970, p. 706), in the 1970 's black youth 
and their parents expect guidance programs to be more ccramitted to the 
cause of black children. Programs must be action-oriented i.i fighting 
against all devices and systems than suggest dehumanization. Most of 
Smith Jr.»s writing indicates that guidance programs m'lst encourage the 
development of the strong attributes of black children rather than dwell 
on the weak -les. Smith Jr. (Fall, 1971, p. 350) describes a re-/ised 
guidance model for effective functioning in the desegregation process. 
A guidance program for black students should protect the right of the 
students (l) to be different; (2) to participate in all of the activities 
of the school; (3) to adequate food, clothing, and shelter; {k) to reject 
adult "phonyness" and lies; and (5) to organize for protest to preserve 
all basic human rights. Smith Jr. (Fall, 1971, p. 350-351) also see a 
guidance program for black students that is sensitive to the feelings, 
attitudes, and life -styles of the students that are served. This type 
of guidance program must have a counseling staff that will not wait for 
students to come to the program, but a staff that will extend help to 
the students. In fact, more time should be spent outside the office^ 
than inside. This type of guidance program will be more concerned with 
guiding students toward specific goals rather than perhaps counseling 
talk which lead no place. Group work with students is seen as important. 
The hours of work that this guidance program demand will be more irregular 
than regular. Finally, this type of guidance program will fight against 
the use of any test, regulation, or instructional scheme designed to 
instill negative concepts of self. 
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Washington (I968) thinks that a guidance program for Blacks should 

(1) provide a nonthreatening atmosphere where self-help can take place, 

(2) advise the school to include courses relevant to Blacks, and (3) get 
involved in the community with parents. 

Cfissel (19C9, p. 106), in an article "Counseling with Disadvantaged," 
presents a philosophy of a guidance program designed for "disadvantaged" 
students. Cassel explains that for the most part this philosophy is not 
really different frcm traditional guidance programs, but in some instances 
the emphasis varies, and more of the priority of objective varies. 
Cassel lists the following characteristics of this program: (l) patience 
and understanding, (2) sympathy with firmness, (3) multiple agency 
support, (U) clear conminication, (5) financial support, (6) single 
standards, (7) leadership development, (8) sensitivity training, (9) 
securing of job placement, (lO) skill development from Job analysis, 
(11) transformation of schools, (12) specially trained teachers, (13) 
cooperation of home and school, (ik) individualized programs, and (15 ) 
cooperation and fellowship. 

Hecht (1970) in an article, "Guidance Program for a Ghetto School," 
describes such a program known as the Center for Personal Advancement 
(CPA). This guidance program is different and often promotes ill-defined 
and contradictory things, sometimes all at once. Seme of the things 
that the CPA guidance program deals with are (1) reasons for student 
nonattendance at school; (2) attitudes of the school »s staff; (3) agencies 
and programs within the community; (H) problems facing students, such 
as helping students attempt to \jnderstand the school »s bureaucracy; (5) 
finding Jobs for poor students; (6) helping homeless children; and (7) 
follow-up; such as students who have become employed. Hecht believes a 
structure like the Center for Personal Advancement has only a small 
beginning in that direction. 

Proctor (1970) feels that among the many functions of a guidance 
program, the most crucial component of a guidance program is one which 
enables significant input where course work and subject matter areas 
are being planned. 

Bolden (1970, p, 207) points out that a guidance program to meet 
the needs of black students should be careful not to be centered only 
on the college bound or academically gifted black student. He feels 
such a program should be directed toward the identification of the 
talents in each individual so that one may become a productive citizen. 

Finally, Phillips (I96l) makes an interesting observation. He 
feels a positive guidance program for black students should be only a 
guidance program and not one especially for Blacks, He further states 
that this does not seem possible unless there is a mutual positivism 
existing between the American society and the black student. 
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Counselor and Sex of the Client 



Although the literature on sex differences is voluminous, little 
is known about the interaction of the sex variable with either the 
counseling process or outcome. Some studies, however, have pointed out 
differences between male and female clients and between male and female 
counselors . 

Dymond (Rogers and Dymond, 195^) notes the limitations of research 
designs which fail to consider the interaction of client and counselor 
sex. In commenting on the finding of significantly greater ijuprovement 
of female over male clients, Dymond (Rogers and Dymond, 195^, p. 115) 
said, "If this result holds when female clients are counseled by females, 
the explanation would be of one character; whereas, if it develops that 
men counseled by women show more improvement than men counseled by other 
men, quite a different hypothesis would be demanded." 

Jourard and Lasakow (1958) studied factors involved in self- 
discloSTire with 20 white students and 20 black students at three Alabama 
colleges. The Self-Dis closure Questionnaire developed by Jourard was 
utiUzed to measure this factor. Their findings revealed that white 
students disclosed more than black students and that females disclosed 
more than males. These findings were consistent with those of Jourard 
and Landsman (i960) and Jourard (1961) . Males in these studies dis- 
closed less personal information about themselves to others than did 
femeiles . 

Fuller (1963), looking at the feelings of male and female students 
in counseling, obtained results which confirmed previous findings pre- 
sented in this review of literature. Subjects were 32 university 
counseling center clients balanced by sex and preference. Half pre- 
ferred male counselors and half had no counselor preference. Only 
those clients whose presenting problem was educational or vocational 
were selected. The counselors were nine university coianseling center 
counselors . One male intake counselor saw all clients in an initial 
interview. There were eight regular counselors, balanced by sex and 
experience; each counselor had four clients, one male and one female in 
each of the two preference categories. Client statements during the 
intake and first counseling interviews were reported by counselors in 
standard case notes. Also, sessions were tape recorded and three tapes 
of male counselors and three tapes of female counselors were randomly 
selected. These six tapes were informally compared with their corre- 
sponding case notes to ascertain whether all topics discussed were 
included in case notes. 

To obtain scores for feeling expressed by clients, the Kelly and 
Fiske Relationship Index was revised for use with a college population. 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank-Men (SIVB) was administered to all 
clients to follow-up a hunch that "femininity" might be positively cor- 
related with feeling expression. Fuller (I963, p. 38) found that female 
clients express more feelings in counseling than male clients regardless 
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of the sex of the counselor. Puller further hypothesized that more 
"feminine" clients, whether male or female, meiy be inclined to verbalize 
more feeling than more "masculine" clients, at least when masculinity 
and femininity are defined in terjis of the SVIB M-F scale. Fuller 
(1963, p. 38) indicated that results of the study do not support the 
hypothesis that male clients express more feeling to male counselors 
than to female counselors. However, one must keep in mind that the pre- 
senting problems were all vocational or educational. If the presenting 
problems were personal, the reverse might be found. 

Vontress (Summer, 1969> P» 273) indicates that this research 
suggests that counselors should find it easiest to establish a meaning- 
ful relationship with white females, first; white males, second; black 
females, third; and blark males, last. Vontress (September, 1969> 
p. 15) notes that the combination which is fraught with the most anxiety 
in the American culture is the white female-black male dyad, especially 
if the male is between the ages of I6 and 30, tacitly known as the 
sexually dangerous period. Thus, Vontress, (September, 1969, p. 15) 
believes many white female counselors are beset with anxiety when they 
relate to a black male client in the counseling office. He concludes 
that the more the client represents the stereotype of the big, black, 
biological male, the more the counselor's anxiety is apt to increase. 
However, according to Jourard (I96U) V* 15-16) the black male, the most 
disenfranchised person in the American society, is also the individual 
who is most alienated from his fellows and consequently from himself, 
because of the link between the way he feels about himself and the way 
he feels about others. Jourard (I96U, p, 16-17) says, the ^'alienated 
man is not known by his fellows; he doesn't know himself, and he doesn't 
know his fellows." 

More recently Burrell (1971), who was referred to in the first 
section, conducted the study designed to examine black and white 
students' reactions to white counselors. A sample of ^0 seniors was 
randOTily selected from a class of hjh students. Black students and 
white students were selected according to the proportion in the total 
class; half were female and half male. To assess students' attitudes 
toward their counseling experiences, the 50 students were asked to 
react to 12 attitudinal type items. Burrell (1971 j p. 51) found that 
the average rating made to all items was highest (most favorable) for 
the white male studetns. The second number of most favorable responses 
to the counseling relationship was given by white females. The black 
male students responded less favorably to the attitudinal items than 
did the white students, and the black female students reflected a 
slightly lower attitude toward the counseling relationship than the 
black males. Burrell (I971j p. 51) speculates why the black female 
group reflected a slightly lower attitude than the black males. He 
feels the female black student at this stage could have more problems 
than the black male. The black female may be confused by her changing 
role. Being the stalwart of the black race, can she now, as the black 
male becomes a stronger parental figure, Burrell asks the question, 
accept a role similar to the white female? 
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Cameron (1971) uncovered seme interesting findings in a study of 
personality differences between urban blacks and whites. The sex and 
developmental differences in the white and black samples paralleled 
each othsr. Cameron (1971, p. 7U) believes that this suggests that the 
differential social influences on the sexes and age groups are much the 
same for either race. Cameron further notes that these differential 
social influences are psychologically handled the same by either race. 
Both populations appear far more similar psychologically than different. 

Boney, Dunn, aiid Bass (l97l), in a study which was referred to in 
the section on barriers in counseling, found some interesting findings 
in relation to sex of clients in counseling. A total of l88 Anglo, 
Mexican-American, and Black students were randomly selected from the 
fourth and fifth grades in four elementaiy schools in a Texas Gulf 
Coast community. The breakdown was nearly even racially. One counselor 
was assigned six groups composed of 96 students and a second counselor 
was assigned four similar groups of 92 students. There were twelve 
3O-U5 minute sessions conducted over a period of I8 weeks using 12 
different stimulus topics. The procedure in the experimental situation 
was largely unstructured; the counselors were to provide a supportive 
and acceptable climate which penaitted the subjects to verbalize as 
freely as they wished. 

Boney, Dunn, and Bass (1971, p. 393) indicated that it was apparent 
in the results of this study that the black family which favors the 
females tended to reflect in their verbal assertion in the guidance 
sessions. The black males tended to be considerably less assertive on 
all of the stimulus topics except those dealing with human relations. 
In their discussion of human relations issues, the black male students 
were more active than black female students and responded less defen- 
sively and emotionally to the topic. Boney, Dunn, and B2ss (1971 > 
p. 393) conclude that the selection of discussion topics in which black 
male students have a special emotion investment, such as human relations 
issues, would facilitate their involvement in group guidance sessions. 

Finally, Rochester (1972) conducted a study which investigated 
attitude changes of 229 counselor students. The constant variables were 
sex and age. The Test of Counselor Attitudes was administered in pre- 
and post-Institute sessions to year-long NDEA Institute counseling 
students. Rochester (1972, p. 2l8) concluded from the results that not 
only did the male and females appear to make significant changes, but 
the direction of changes for the sexes was the same; for example, more 
acceptance of Understanding attitude and less acceptance of the Probing 
attitude. None of the age groupings made a significant change on the 
Supportive attitude, which remained fairly stable. Rochester (1972, 
p. 218) suggests that it would be meaningful to continue investigations 
of counselor students, particularly, as related to the sex and age of 
the students. The fact that these variables are constant makes them 
amenable to investigation. 
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Coxinselcr-Client Personality Sixailarity 

The effect of similarity between the client and his cccinselor on 
the outccme of counseling and psychotherapy has been the focus of a 
number of recent empirical investigations. On the surface, the results 
have been contradictory and confusing. Gerald A. Mendelsohn (1962, 
1963, 1965, 1966) has written a series of research reports of various 
aspects of client and counselor personality characteristics as they 
relate to counseling. In all his studies the I^ers-Briggs Type Indicator 
(MBTI) was administered to clients and counselors at the Counseling 
Center at >.iic University of California at Berkeley. The MBTI was used 
in an attempt to determine client -counselor similarity-dissimilarity. 
Mendelsohn found that counselor- client personality similarity is an 
important factor in successfiu. counseling. The more successful clients 
were similar in personality to the counselor, generally scoring high on 
the intuition and perception measures of the MBTI, with a preference 
for intellectual and theoretical approaches to problem solving. They 
also have a strong ability in the area of verbal fluency. These find- 
ings are important, for the characteristics described rarely fit the 
black ghetto student. Calia (1966) pointed out that the black student 
often lacks verbal fluency, has a desire for action-centered counseling, 
blocks on self-disclosure, is less introspective, and less concerned 
with his s elf- concept . All of these factors may block interaction if 
the coiinselor employs the traditional techniques of verbal exchange 
and insight in counseling. Also, the counselor may be unable to offer 
empathy and positive regard to the student because of the major differ- 
ences in personality similarity and counselor eacpectations of the 
client's proper role. Other studies in support of these conclusions 
were carried out by Bender and Hastord (1953) > Cronbach (1955), Rogers 
(1959), and Hunt et al. (1959). However, Mendelsohn's study (1966) did 
indicate that client personality affects the decision to initiate 
counseling; but independent of the personality of the counselor, has 
little to do with the continuation of counseling. Mendelsohn further 
points out that while 'his conclusion could w»ll be altered if a set of 
personality variables other than those assessed by the MBTI was employed, 
the failure of previous investigations to find consistent relationships 
between client personality and outcome measures argues that it may be 
generalizable . Mendelsohn (i966, p. 23I+) feels that at least in light 
of the results of his most recent study, it is a tenable hypothesis that 
who the client is, is of less significance to counseling than with whom 
he is matched. 

St. Clair (1951), analyzing his difficulties with black patient in 
a mental hospital in Maryland, found the patients were overly suspicious 
or submissive, or expressed both attitudes. He felt that the therapist 
must institute a passive, nondirective role, being accepting and per- 
missive. He also found a tendency among lower class black patients to 
act out their conflicts, rather than verbalizing them. Thus, the dif- 
ficulties expressed by Mendelsohn were also found by St. Clair (1951). 
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McClain (1968) administered the Sixteen P >rsonality Factor 
Questionnaire (l6 PF) to 91 men and U6 women high school counselors in 
five National Defense Education Act institutes. The findings from this 
study offer support for the idea that personality characteristics 
relevant to success in counseling are not the same for men and women. 
McClain (I968, p. U95) indicates that one reason so many studies in this 
area have produced ambiguous results may be that men and women have not 
been stud'ed separately. The findings indi-ate that the successful men 
in comparison with the unsuccessful were identified as more out-going, 
assertive, happy-go-lucky, venturescme, and liberal, while the success- 
ful women in comparison with the unsuccessful were characterized as more 
reserved, humble, sober, shy, and conservative. The high-rated men 
appear to fit the popular stereotype for masculinity and the high-rated 
women conformed to the stereotype of femininity. The women rated as 
poor counselors tended to score excessively high on such masculine 
qualities as venturescmeness , assertiveness, lack of reserve, etc. 
These findings may indicate that even thou^ a black student's person- 
ality is similar to his counselor's, the counseling re3.ationship may 
suffer because of the sex of the counselor and popular expectations as 
to how that counselor should behave according to his or her sex. 

Kunce and Anderson (1970) conducted a study devised to test the 
hypothesis that coimselors on intake will refer a client to other coun- 
selors on the basis of perceived similarities between the counselor's 
available and the client. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (^MPI) was used in an attempt to assess both counselor and 
client personalities. Kunce and Anderson (1970, p. IO5) indicate that 
the findings of this study suggest that perceived counselor-client 
similarities may influence referrals. Further they indicated that 
although counselors with defense mechanisms similar to their clients 
may be more capable of helping them achieve a better adjustment, such 
a similarity may be a hindrance. 

On the other hand, some studies have been conducted which attempted 
to show that if a client -counselor personality is too similar, there may 
be a problem in establishing an effective counseling relationship where 
the client and counselor could be objective in understanding the clients' 
concerns . 

Carson and Heine (1962) hypothesized and found empirical support 
for a curvilinear relationship between pat ioit -therapist personality 
similarity and success of psychotherapy. Carson and Heine (I962, 
p. 28) reasoned that "with very high sijnilarity the therapist might be 
unpbxe to maintain suitable distance and objectivity, wher'jas; in the 
case cf greav, dissimilarity h<» would not be able to empathize with or 
understand the patient's problem; in either case one might expect a 
decrement in therapeutic success." 

Because of the important implications of this study, Lichtenstein 
(1966) undertook a replication stiady. As in the Carson and Heine (I962) 
study, the therapists were medical students who were treating an 
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outpatient under supervision. The 5^ patients were primarily neurotics 
and personality disorders; only one wad diagnosed psychotic. Of the 

patients lU were men and UO were women; their mean age was 33. The 
same instrument, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
and computational procedures used by Carson and Heine (1962) were used 
to assess personality similarity. However, fie results failed to support 
the Carson and Heine (1962) study. Lichtenstein (I966, p. 282) expressed 
that the time interval between patient and therapist taking the MPI 
might be responsible for the failure to replicate. Also, Lichtenstein 
(1966, p. 282) felt that it may be that current measures of both person- 
ality similarity and therapeutic success are too crude to demonstrate a 
stable curvilinear relation between the variables. 

Finally, Carson and Llewellyn, Jr. (1966) conducted a study in an 
attempt to replicate the Carson and Heine (I962) study. Although cer- 
tain modifications were employed, the sample contained 65 patients who 
were seen by a to^.ol of 22 therapists within the context of a public, 
university-affiliated, psychiatric outpatient clinic. The personality 
similarity index and the outcome-rating instrument were the same as 
those used in the Carson and Heine (I962) study. Api -opriate statistical 
tests revealed no significant differences among the groups with respect 
to eii,her of these measures . Two types of supplementary evaluations were 
also performed; however, these procedures failed to indicate any system- 
atic relationships between personality similarity and outcome. Carson 
and Llewellyn Jr. (1966, p. ^58) point out that Carson and Heine raised 
the question of their generality, particularly in relation to more 
"typical" clinical situations. The present findings suggest that the 
question must be answered in the negative. Carson and Llewellyn Jr. 
(1966, p. U68) believe that Lichtenstein 's (I966) findings indicate 
^ lat the curvilinear effect cannot be reproduced even iji a setting that 
is highly comparable to the original one. Therefore, Carson and 
Llewellyn, Jr. (1966, p. U68) stated that they are compelled to conclude 
that it is at best a rather ephemeral phenomenon. In fact, they are no 
longer convinced at this stage of development that global personality 
similarity is either very fruitful or very workable as a concept. 
Carson and Llewellyn Jr. (I966, p. U58) recommend that future investi- 
gators in this area consider its abandonment in favor of more precise, 
analyticeil procedures. 



Siumnary 

This chapter presented a review of literature related to this study. 
First, a review of black and white counseling relationship research 
studies were presented. Second, coimseling barriers that white counse- 
lors may encounter in counseling black students were discussed. Third, 
a number of counseling techniques that may be effective for >ihite coun- 
selors counseling black students were described. Fourth, a description 
of several guidance programs that attempt to meet the needs and relate 
to black students was presented. Fifth, research studies dealing with 
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the sex factor in counseling were presented in relation to both the 
client and counselor. Sixth, research in relation to counselor-client 
sijuilarity was presented. 

Chapter III will present the procedures used in this study. 



III. METHOD AND PEOCISDUKE 

The method and procedure of research involved selecting (l) the 
problem, (2) the setting, (3) the sample, {k) the instrument, and 
(5) the statistical analysis approach. 



Selecting the Problem 

The problem of this study was selected in conjunction with a need 
of the Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Onio, and the writer's per- 
sonal interest in counseling with black students. The white school 
counselor is traditionally from the middle class, with a strong adherence 
to its values and goals. Many times the white co\mselor is seen as a 
representative of the school system and the "white establishment." 
Black students are being encouraged today by some movements to reject 
traditional middle class values and the white establishment associatad 
with this tradition. Because of this attitude, there is some question 
as to the effectiveness of the white counselor with a black student. 
Can white counselors establish an effective counseling relationship with 
black inner-city students? This is a basic question »rhich is facing all 
inner-ci+y ffuidanoe programs. The Pirector of Guidance for the Columbus 
(Ohio) Public Schools indicated that this is a pressing question which 
their school system faces, as well as other school systems -hat attempt 
to counsel black students. After consultation and a letter of approval 
from the Columbus Public School system, the problem of this study, 
which was selected and submitted for funding was to determine differ- 
ences, if any, in the counselir^5 relationship established by white 
female counselors counseling black students as compared with black 
female counselors counseling black students (see Appendix A). 



Selecting the Setting 

The Columbus (Ohio) Public School System was selected for the 
setting of this study. The Columbus Public School District is a large 
city district located at the center of Ohio. Columbus is the 17th 
largest city school system in the United States and the second largest 
in Ohio. The school district maintains 127 elementary schools, 27 
junior high schools, and lU high schools. Preferred size for Columbus 
schools is 500-600 pupils in elementaries ; 700-1000 pupils in junior 
highs, and 1000-1500 pupils in senior highs. 
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Selection and Treatment of Sample 

The sample for this investigation consisted of ten white femeuLe 
counselors and ten black female co\mselors chosen trcm priority inner- 
city schools by the Director of Guidance of the Columbus Public Schools. 
Ench counselor selected for this study had to hold a valid School 
Counselor Certificate issued by the State Departrnent of Education, State 
of Ohio, and bad to have a minimum of at least three years experience in 
education to ensure minimum training and competence level. 

Fach counselor selected two male black students and two female 
black students that she was to counsel during a semester of the 1971-72 
academic school year. Table I shows the composition and size of the 
sample group. 



Table I. Sample Group Composition 



Number of Counselors Number of Students per Couiiseior Totals 





10 


Black Male 




20 


White Female 


Black Female 


?. 


20 




10 


Black Male 


2 


20 


Black Female 


Black Female 


2 


20 


Total 


20 






80 


As Table 


I reveals , 


20 counselors and 80 black students 


were 



selected as subjects for this study. The students were equally divided 
by reading level, sex, and age. The mean age of the students was 
16 \/2 years. 

The treatment consisted of an average of ten counseling sessions, 
including a follow-up sessioxi, to ascertain if the subjects were being 
constant. The counselors were instructed to co' nsel.each student for 
about one hour or school class period per counseling session. In 
addition, the counselors were instructed that the counseling sessions 
were to be largely unstructured; the counselor was to provide a support- 
ive and acceptable climate which permitted the students to verbalize as 
freely as they wished. The topics discussed in each session were to be 
chosen on the basis of the interest the co\mselor evoked in the students 
such as, understanding self-themes, unfinished stories relating to study 
and work habits, making friends, getting along with others, self-respect 
and family relations. A Relationship Inventory was administered to the 
students by their counselor at the first counseling session, and the 
Relationship Inventory was administered to both the counselor and their 
clients after the counseling sessions ended. Other information was 
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gathered throu^piout the coanafcling session. Certain precautions were 
taken to help ensure that the students were reflecting their conscious 
experience of the counselor, rather than how they felt the counselor 
would like them to respond, or what they thought woijld please the 
counselor. The counselors were instructed to give the Relationship 
Inventory in a sealed envelope, and the counselors had the students 
ret\irn the inventory in the samo manner. Also, each counselor was 
instructed to assure the students that their responses on the Relation' 
ship Inventory would not be disclosed to their counselors. Students 
were to be informed that they were participating in a research study 
and that the value of the data depended upon their actual perception 
of the counselor. This procedure was based upon a similar approach 
employed by Tosi (19^8 ), 



Selecting the Instruments 

The nature of the information required for this study necessitates 
the gathering of data which focxises upon relevant perceptions of either 
person in a counseling relationship and upon specific personality 
factors . 

The Barrett - Lennar d Relationship Inventory was select ad because 
this instrument samples relevant perceptions of either person in a 
"dyadic relationship, in respect to the variables" of unconditionality 
of regard, congruence, level of regard, and empathy, each of which was 
described in Chapter I \mder definitions. 

G. T. Barrett-Lennard developed this relationship inventory in an 
attempt to obtain an objective measure of the "necessary and sufficient 
conditions" of a helping relationship. Much of the development of the 
instrument was influenced by contact the author had with Carl Rogers. 

The inventory consists of a total of 6h statements and six forms 
depending upon whom is being evaluated within the counseling relation- 
ship (Appendix B) . Form O0-F-6U was dtdministered to male and female 
students diuring pre- and post -evaluations of the counseling relationship. 
Form 0S-G-6U was administered to the female counselors at the end of the 
counseling sessions with all four stxidents (Appendix C). Of the 6h 
statements, I6 items representing each sub-score (level of regard, 
empathy, unconditionality, and congruence) are integrated throughout 
the entire inventory. A separate score is obtained for each of the 
four variables by appropriate summation of the respondent's numerically 
coded answers to each of the items representing that variable (Appendix 
G). Specifically, the relationship inventory requests a person to re- 
spond to the 6U statements on a six-point scale,' ranging from a + 3 "to 
a - 5. (Yes, I strongly feel it in true, and No, I strongly feel it is 
not true, respectively.) Since this study focused upon the initial 
interview and the final interview, the researcher was interested in each 
variable separately. 
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The issue of validity of the Relationship Inventory scales, con- 
sidered in relation to the procedures \ised in developing aMd applying 
the instrument, and the original evidence of reliability and scale 
intercorrelation data, is discussed in the Barrett-Lennard*s monograph 
report ( Barrett -Lennard, 1962, pp* 6-7; 11-13) • A content validation 
procedure was included, and is reported, in this original work on the 
instrument. Numerous studies have reported association between the 
Ixclationship Inventory Scales and other theoretically relevant variables* 
Investigations by Van der Verr (196I), Clark and Culbert (I965), and 
Gross and DeRidder (1966) disclosed associations between measures of 
individual functioning based on Rogers' psychotherapy process scale and 
Relationship Inventory scales. Hollenbeck (1965) utilized the Relation- 
ship Inventory for appraising student -parent relationships. Mills and 
Zytowski (1967) attempted to evaluate the psychometric structure of the ♦ 
Inventory. Mills and Zytowski carried out a principal-component analysis 
of the intercorrelation between the four subtests, for different popu- 
lations and different forms of the Inventory. They concluded, on the 
basis of the unrotated principal-components analysis, that there was a 
general component which accoi.mted for most of the variance (about 6U 
percent), a rnnqponent which reflected a reciprocal relationship between 
unconditionality and level of regard, and a component which they inter- 
preted as a relationship-distorting component. Walker and Little (I969) 
administered the Barrett -Lennaxd Relationship Inventory to 150 under- 
graduate university students. A component analysis of the 6U-item 
intercorrelation matrix was computed, and on the basis of this analysis 
ten factored homogeneous item dimensions were constructed. 

The test -ret est reliabilities for both forms of the relationship 
inventory and the equivalent reliability coefficients reported by 
Barrett-Lennard (19^) are found in Table II. 



Table II. Test-Retest Reliability of the Subtests 
of Relationship Inventory 



Subtest 


(n=79) 


Form OS 
(n=79) 


Barrett-Lennard Data 
(n not reported) 


Level of regard 


.86 


.7k 


.84 


Acc\irate empathy 




.90 


.89 


Congruence 


.87 


.88 


.86 


Unconditionality of Regard 


.80 


.80 


.90 



Clearly, the reliability of the inventory is sufficiently hi^h for its 
further use in the current study. The technical reliability of earlier 
versions of the Relationship Inventory has been assessed in several 
studies. Hollenbeck (1965) obtained split-half reliabilities ranging 
frcm .83 to .9^ for the four Relationship Inventory scales. Saniples 
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consisted of parent-child relationships perceived by college students. 
Test-retest correlaticais were reported to range from .61 to .81 for the 
four scales over a six -month interval. Snelbecker (1967 ) reports split- 
half reliability coefficients ranging from .75 to .9^ for the four 
principal Relationship scales, in separate assessments from two samples 
of data provided by observers viewing therapy films. Finally, Berzon 
(I96U) in a pilot-study with a "group" form of the Inventory (e.?., 
"They respect me") obtained a test-retest correlation of .86 for C\e 
Relationship Inventory total scores. Her sample consisted of 20 students 
in four intensive groups, tested after the 12th and l6th (weekly) 
meetings . 

The Myers - Br iggs Indicator was selected for this study in an 
attempt to classify both the counselor and counselee personality type. 
The N^ers-Briggs Type Indicator was constructed on the premise that 
individuals differ systematically in their basic preference with regard 
to perception and judgment. The theoretical methodology employed by 
the instrument is based on Jung's (1923) concept that mankind is equipped 
with basic ways which they prefer to use their mind. This instrument 
classifies people on the basis of their self -reported behavior, pre- 
ferences, and value judgements into four dichotomous categories; i.e., 
(1) extraversion-introversion; (2) sensation- intuition; (3) thinking- 
feeling; {k) judgment-perception. 

Extraversion or Introversion (E-l): directing perception and 
judgment on outer world of people and things or inner world of ccaicepts 
and ideas. 

Sensing or Int\iition (S-N): perceiving directly in a factual, 
r«»alistic way, or indirectly through associated ideas and imaginative 
implications . 

Thinking or Feeling (T-F): judging through logical analysis of 
truth or falsity or through an appreciation of personal and inter- 
personal values. 

Judgment or Perception (J-P) : dealing with the outer world princi- 
pally in terms of an evaluative judgment attitude or in terms of an 
understanding and perceptive attitude. 

I^ers (1962) indicates that both "perception" and "judgment" are 
key words in this instrument and are defined as follows: Perception 
is the process of becoming aware of things, people, occurrences, or 
ideas; judgment is the process of caning to conclusions about what has 
been perceived. Differences between awareness and ccmclusions would 
reflect in corresponding differences in interests, values, needs, and 
motivations. 

The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator-Form F was administered to co\mse- 
lors and students and consists of 51 questions and hk word pairs re- 
quiring forced-choice answers by the respondent (Appendix D). Each 
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item calls for a choice between two contrasting alternatives; however; 
choices are always made within each of the four categories, never between 
them. Consequently, the four scores are experimentally independent and 
are not subject to artificial constraints. 

In each of the four categories, the individual's score is based 
on the number of times one chooses one or the other category. One's 
"type" is then designated uy the letters of his predominant modes in 
all four categories. With two alternatives in each of the four cate- 
gories the number of possible type combinations is 16. Myers (1970) 
gives a precise description of all 16 types (see Appendix E). 

The four categories have been found to be uncorrelated except for 
a significant tendency for "intuitives" to prefer a perceptive over a 
Judgmental attitude. For detailed Information on the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator's validity and reliability, one should refer to the Myers- 
Briggs Manual (1962). The manual summarizes a considerable body of 
data contributing to the construct validation of the scores. The data 
reveal a number of significant relationships in the expected directions. 
The large majority of highly creative persons investigated, for example, 
were predcainantoi- intuitive, a relationship that held regardless of 
sex or field of specialization. High academic achievement was fo\ind to 
be associated with intuition, introversion, and a Judgmental attitude. 
Job turnover tended to be most frequent among introverts in active Jobs, 
extroverts in clerical Jobs, and thinking types in sales Jobs; among 
those who remained in sales Jobs, extroverted and feeling types were 
predominant . 

A series of studies Strieker and Ross (196^) designed to investigate 
the construct validity of the Myers-Briggs Scalec, suggests certain 
changes in the definitions of the variables measured in the light of 
zheir empirical relationships. 

Anastasi (1968) in an evaluation of the Myers-Briggs indicates that 
the inventory is good as an experlmentSLl instrument. 

An attempt was made to find out if the students in this study had 
difficulty in reading and \inder standing the Barrett-Lennard Relationship 
Inventory and the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, and if they did encounter 
difficulty, how this affected the results of the study. Reading scores 
were obtained fran the students' Testing Profile. Columbus Public 
Schools has a city-wide testing program that utilizes basically, the 
California Test of Mental Maturity and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills (CTBS). For a complete presentation of the Columbus Public 
Schools testing program and the Testing Profile utilized, see the 
Testing, Evaluation, and Research Notebook. The CTBS (1968, p. 5) is 
a series of tests with alternate forms for grades 2 through 12, divided 
into four levels that overlap in grades h, 6, and 8. The designations 
of levels and the grades for which the levels are appropriate are as 
follows : 
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Level 1 • grades 2, 5, 3> and k 

Level 2 - grades U, 5, and 6 

Level 3 • grades 6, 7 and 8 

Level k - grades 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 

Each battery of tests was developed to test skills in the areas 
of reading, language, arithmetic, and study skills. For the purpose of 
this study only scores froai the California Comprehensive Reading Test 
were utilized* 

In the development of the CTBS many procedures were employed to 
increase the appropriateness of the tests for evrJ.uating the basic skills 
of students at the various grade levels in today's schools. Selections 
for the tests were chosen and items were written by classroom teachers 
of the grades included in the four levels of the tests, in cooperation 
with curriculum and testing specialists. This was done to increase the 
probability of well-constructed items in the language of the students, 
appropriate in complexity to the grade levels for which the tests were 
designed. Three forms of each battery were developed to allow for a 
reservoir of extra items. These tests were reviewed by two or three 
specialists in the skills area ^o provided both overall and item-by- 
item reviews. In addition, two teacher groups under the supervision of 
school curriculum and testing personnel reviewed the tests. The tests 
were assigned to teachers nt the grade levels for which the tests were 
designed. The reviewers Judged the tests on content, construction, and 
word diffic\alty. The suggestions were evaluated for use in the final 
selection of items f3ram the three forms by California Test Bureau (CTB) 
staff in terms of the rationale and item analysis data* 

The CTBS (1968, p. 6) was standardized on a large national sample 
of students from grades 2 through ]0, randomly selected from all regions 
and states of the United States. The sample included public and private 
schools proportionate in nmber to actual enrollments. In addition, an 
Educational-Economic Index was applied in the selection. It was pointed 
o^it in CTBS (I969, p. 3h) that no effort was made in the standardization 
to identify the race, color, or cr^^ed of participating students. It can 
be safely assumed that the minority races, insofar as they are attending 
public schools, are represented in the national norms. It is felt that 
the sampling techniques provided for proportionate representation of the 
minority races. The ratio of each minority group to the total sample 
can be expected to approximate the ratio of the total number of minority 
group students to the total school population. 

Evidence of the reliability of the CTBS is presented in the CTBS 
"Technical Report" (1970, p. 29-52). Reliability was determined by 
several methods : (l) "Internal consistency" was determined by the use 
of the Kuder-Richardson formula # 20 for each grade (2.6-10.6) in the 
standardization of Form Q and for each grade (3*3-10.3) in the equating 
programs for Form R; (2) "interlevel articulation" is expressed in 
Pearson product -movement correlation coefficients for the overlap grades 
(U, 6, and 8), for both Fom Q and Form R, derived flrom test-retest vdth 
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adjacent levels of the same form at an interval of approximately two 
weeks; (3) '*Interform reliability" is expressed in Pearson product- 
movement correlation coefficients for the middle grade of each level 
derived from test-retest with the same level of the alternate form at 
an interval of approximately six weeks; and (U) "Interlevel reliability 
is expressed in Pearson product -movement correlation coefficients for 
the overlap grades (^4, 6, and 8) derived from test-retest with the 
adjacent level of the alternate form at an interval of approximately 
six weeks. 

Statistical data relevant to the validity of the CTBS are also 
provided in the "Technical Report" (1970, p. 53-80), The CTBS "Technical 
Report" (1970, p. 53) emphasis on the discussions of validity of the 
CTBS is on the steps taken in the development of CTBS to ensure content 
validity. Many procedures such as with the classifications of items, 
writing of items, editing of items, and tryout of items, were employed 
in the development of the CTBS series to ensure the appropriateness of 
the skills selected to be measured at each test level and tc deteimine 
the level of skilX that might be expected of students throughout the 
nation at the grades designated for each test level. 

As indicated earlier in this section, for the purpose of this study, 
only the students* California Comprehensive Reading Test scores of the 
CTBS were utilized. The CTBS "Examiner's Manual" (1968, p. 7) indicates 
that the California Comprehensive Reading Test contains a ifO^item 
"Vocabulary Test" and a k3-±tem "Comprehension Test." The reading 
vocabulary test requires a student to choose from among four alternatives 
the word that has the best meaning for the underlined word used in con- 
text in the stem of the item. The reading comprehension test measures 
a student's ability to comprehend the meaning of ideas by paraphrasing; 
to interpret what is read by identifying the main idea, perceiving 
relationships, drawing conclusions, and making inferences; and to extend 
interpretation beyond statad information and recognize the author's 
intention. The test is composed of blocks of items which test the 
reading of such selections as articles, stories, poems, and letters. 
For a complete presentation of the validity and reliability of this 
particular portion of the CTBS, a^e the CTBS ^Technical Report" (1970). 



Processing the Data 

The data were keypunched on computer cards. Barret t-Lennard 
Relationship ratings given by the students were keypunched on computer 
cards for pre-ratings, post-ratings, and pre- post-ratings. Also, the 
average of all the students' rating of their particular counseling 
relationship was processed on computer cards, along with the self- 
evaluation of the counseling relationship as perceived by each counselor. 
The students' and counselors' personality traits were keypunched on 
computer cards. Then the counselor and student were placed into three 
classifications, depending upon the similarity in personality traits of 
the counselor's and their students. Counselors and students who had 
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personality trait raw scores that were of the greatest similarity ranged 
from a raw score of 0-59 classification group; the next group had a raw 
score range ro-i2U; and the counselor and students whose personality 
trait raw scores indicated the greatest difference in personality were 
keyT>unched into the 125 and higher classification group. Several other 
classification groupings of counselor- student personality similarity 
w«'ro ut.il i;'.ed but failed to indicate as accurate results as the system 
.just described. 

I'r-obably the analysis of variance where personality was divided 
into three groups gives a better fit; that would mean the error term in 
the rmalysis of covariance is larger and may explain why the f statistics 
were so small and nothing was significant. Thus, the model used in the 
rinalysis of variance gave a better fit than the model used in the 
analysis of covariance; this is in reference to the analysis of post 
scores. If time had permitted, other group classifications could have 
been attempted. Finally, the students' reading score" were processed 
on computer cards. The punched cards were processed by the computer 
center at The Ohio State University. 



Selecting the Statistical Analysis Approach 

The Ohio State University Statistical Laboratory assisted in the 
selection and processing of the desired statistical analyses. The data 
were analyzed according to the purpose of this study. A nested design 
\-ras used with four factors; i.e., the counselor effect, race of the 
counselor, sex of the student, and personality-similarity of the coun- 
selor and student. A nested design was used since a counselor could be 
of only one race. The levels of the counselor factor were nested within 
the levels of the race factor. 

A variety of miiltivariate methods were utilized for the pre-, post-. 
End post- pre-data analysis. A miiltivariate analysis of variance for 
each counseling component of the Barrett -Lennard Relationship Inventory 
(i.e., level of regard, empathy, unconditionality, and congruence) was 
conducted. Also, a multivariate analysis of covariance was utilized in 
the analysis of pre-, post-, and post- pre-data. 

For hypotheses 1-9 the following model, modified from S chaff e 
(1959) » was utilized in the analysis of variance: 

yijkmn = + Pi + + sj, + Cin(j) + (pr)ij + (ps)ik + 
(rs)jk + (sc)km(j) + Yijkmn' 

where y^jiann counseling relationship scores for the nth counselor 

of race J, and nth student of sex k, both with personality classification 
i. The factors are defined as follows: 
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Pi = 1 for personality scores 0-59 
Factor ? with 1=3 levels defined as P2 = 2 for personality scores 60-12U 

P3 = 3 for personality scores 125+ 

4. T) T o T^,. T« A^^^A^^A ri = 1 for white counselor 

Factor R with J = 2 levels defined as ^ . . , . 

rp = 2 for black counselor 

Factor r> with K 2 levels defined as = J ^l^^ ^«^c students 

s- - 2 for female students 

Factor C with M ~ 10 levels, defined as Cjj^(j), is the nth counselor, 
m 10, for the jth race 

Also 
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£ Pi 0> E ^ 0' H - 0> L ^(1) = 0, 2 ^(2) - o> 

1--. 1 jrni k = l m^l m-1 

23 (P^)i.j = 0 either i or j is fixed, 
2 (P^)ij = 0 either i or j is fixed, 
S (sc)j^^j = 0 is either k or m is fixed, 
2- ^^^^kin(2) = 0 if either k or m is fixed. 

For hypotheses 1-9 the imiltivariate analysis of covariance will be 
described. The independent variables are as follows: 

iR^ijkm = reading vocabulary score 
oR^ijlon = reading comprehension score 
i^'^ijkm extrovert personality score 



oP^j^jjoj^ = introvert personality score 
^^^ijkm sensing personality score 
^^'^ijkm ^ intuition personality score 
s^^ijkm thinking personality score 
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Th 



^P^ijkm = feeling personality score 
"^^^ijlon " personality score 

eP^ijkm " perceptive personality score 

c model for the multivariate analysis of covariance is as follcvc; 



&2l*^jlnnn + ••• + ^sP^jiann + ^jkmn 
where symbols are defined as before. Also 

2 2 9 10 

L rj = 0, £ Sk = 0, L cmd) = 0, £ Cni(2) = 0> 
j = l k=l m = l in = l 

E(rs)jk = 0 if either j or k is fixed. 

For hypotheses 10-12 Hotellings' test was used to test the vector 

of difference (}). The vectors were level of regard, empathy, uncondi- 
tionality, and congruence. 

For hypotheses 13 a multivariate eoialysis of variance was conducted. 
The ruilowing model was used: 

y^j = u + ti + e^j 

where y^j is the ith counselor classification for the ith counselor. 

Factor T with 1-2 levels defined as 

tl = 1 for highly responsive counselor classification 

£Uld 

ts = 2 for responsive counselor classification. 

Suimiary of Chapter 

Chapter III presented the selection of the problem, setting, and 
sample of this study. There was a brief description of the treatment 
of the sample, and a description of the instruments utilized in the 
study. Next, there was a discussion of the procedures used in the 
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processing of the data of the study, and finally a brief description of 
the selection and the statistical analysis utilized in this study • 

Chapter IV will present the findings of this study. 



IV. FSi'DINGS AND INTERPRETATION 



This chapter presents the findings and interpretation of the 
findings from the various analyses of data in the study. The findings 
of the study are presented in the order in which the hypotheses were 
stated in Chapter I. Each hypothesis was tested statistically with the 
minimal level of acceptance at the 0.01 level of significance • For the 
first nine hypotheses, a "u" statistic was derived from the multivariate 
analysis and the "u" statistic was transformed to an "f" statistic. In 
general it is approximately an "f" statistic. 

1. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of the race of the counselor. 

A summary of the results from the multivariate analysis of variance 
and covariance for the pre-, post-, and post /pre data analysis related 
to hypothesis one, are presented in Tables III -VIII and XI -XVI (Appendix 
F). For this particular sample, there was no significant difference at 
the 0.01 level of significance in the counseling relationship established 
with a black student because of the race of the counselor. This was 
also true for both analysis of variance and ccvailance of the four com- 
ponents; i.e., level of recard, empathy, unconditionality , and congruence. 
It should be noted that as one interprets these findings one should keep 
in mind that these were averaged over the four factors; i.e., counselor 
effect, race effect (of the counselor), sex effect (of the student), and 
personality effect (of the counsel <^r and student). Even though there 
was no significant difference in the relationship established with a 
black student because of race of the counselor, the mean scores located 
in Table IX indicate that the white counselors achieved slightly lower 
evaluations with regax^d to the level of regard, empathy, unconditionality, 
and congrutnce. riowever, the results of the post testing indicated that 
this situati i had reversed. The mean scores for level of regard, 
empathy, unconditionality, and congruence were slightly higher for the 
white counselors as compared with the black counselors. It appears that 
as the black students became acquainted with the white counselors, their 
opinion of the relationship improved. Also, it should be pointed out, 
that almost all the coxmseling relationships were rated as either 
average, good, or excellent during both pre and post testing. 
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2» There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a counselor because of 
the sex of a blacli student. 

A summary of the results from the multivariate analysis of variance 
and covariance for the pre-? post-, and posb/pre-data analysis related 
to hypothesis two are presented in Tables III -VIII tfxid XI-XVI (Appendix 
F). For this particular aanrple there was no significant difference at 
the 0.01 level of significance in the counseling relationship established 
with a coimselor because of the ae\ of a black student. Sex of the 
student did not appear to be an important factor in the counseling 
relationship. This result was also true for both the variance and co- 
variance of the four components; i.e., level of regard, empathy, uncon- 
dition^ty, and congruence. The only exception was in the multivariate 
analysis of variance for the post/pre-data analysis of the four compo- 
nents. Here the level of regard component was significant at the 0.01 
level of significance. The mean scores in relation to this analysis 
due to the sex of the student, located in Table X, indicate that on all 
four components the male students rated the counseling relationship vith 
the female counselor slightly lower than the feaiale student rated the 
counseling relationship. Also, the mean scores indicate that male 
students rated the counseling lelationship sligttly lower at the post- 
testing as compared to the ^re-testing. The fonale students rated the 
coxinsuling relationship slightly liigher at the last counseling sessions 
as compared to the first counseling session. This is not surprising, 
since most studies of a counseling relationship indicate that the 
females usually rate a counseling relationship higher than males rate 
a counseling relationship. But it is interesting that the male students, 
in general, did not evaluate the relationship higher at the post-testing. 

3. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of an individual counselor. 

A sumrary of the results from the multivariate analysis of variance 
and covariance for pre-, post-, and post/pre-data analysis related to 
hypothesis three are presented in Tables III -VIII and XI-XVI (Appendix 
F). For this particular sample, the results from the pre- and post-pre 
testing indicate that the] e is no significant difference at the 0.01 
level ">f sicrrificance in the corunse3Jj:ig relationship established with 
a black student because of an individual counselor. This was also true 
for both analysis of variance and covariance of the four cooponents; 
level of regard, empathy, unconditionality, and congruence. The results 
from the post data multivariate analysis of covariance continues to 
indicate that there is no signifxcant difference at the 0.01 level of 
significance in the counseling relationship established with a black 
student because of an individual counselor. However > the results from 
the post -data multivariate analysis of variance indicates that for this 
particular sample, there i» a significant difference at the 0.01 level 
of significance in the counseling relationship established with a black 
student because of an indiviaual counselor. Thus, it appears that after 
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a student became acquainted with his ccimselor, hiw views of the coxmse- 
lor might change in either a positive or negative direction depending 
\ipon the "charisma" of that particular counselor. The results fron the 
post-data multivariate analysis of variance of the four components tends 
to support this finding. There is a significant difference at the 0.05 
level of significance in the level of regard and unconditionality shown 
by individual female counselors counseling black students. Thus, it 
appears that rather than the race of the counselor or sex of the student 
the individual counselor is what may be making a difference in the 
counseling relationship with this particular sample of black students. 

k. There is no significant difference in the couns*=^ling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of an individual white counselor. 

5. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of an individual black student. 

A summary of the results frcm the multivariate analysis of variance 
and covariance for pre-, post-, and post/pre-data analysis related to 
hypotheses four and five are presented in Tables III-VIII and XI-XVI 
(Appendix F). For this particular sample the results trm the pre- and 
post/pre-data analysis indicate that there is no significant difference 
at the 0.01 level of significance in the counseling relationship estab- 
lished with a black student because of an individual white counselor or 
an individual black counselor. 

This was also true for both analysis of variance and covariance of 
the four components; i.e., level of regard, enrpathy, unconditionality, 
and congruence. The results frcm the post-data multivariate analysis 
of covariance continues to indicate that there is no significant dif- 
ference at the 0.01 level of significance in the counseling relc^tionship 
established with a black student because of an individual white counse- 
lor or an individual black counselor. However, the results from the 
post-data multivariate analysis of variance indicates that for this 
particular s6mo\e there is a significant difference at the 0.05 level 
of significance in the counseling relationship established with a black 
student because of an individual white counselor or an individual black 
counselor. 

Thus, it appears that both white and black counselors are contribut 
ing to the results found and described in relation to hypothesis three 
post-data multivariate analysis of variance which indicated that for 
this particular sample there is a significant difference at the 0.01 
level of significance in the counseling relationship established with a 
black student because of an individusG. counselor. Results similar to 
those found and described in relation to hypothesis three were found in 
the post-data multivariate analysis of variance of the four components; 
i.e., level of regard, empathy, \mconditionality, and congruence. There 
is a significant difference at the 0.05 level of significance in the 
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level of regard shovm by individual white counselors; and a signficant 
differency at the 0.05 level of significance in unconditionality shown 
by individual black counselors. Thus, it appears that perhaps for this 
particxilai' sample a number of students see certain individual white 
counselors as lacking in the level of regard that they convey in the^ 
counseling relationship. V'hile a number of students see certain indi- 
vidual black counselors placing sane conditions upon the counseling 
relationship. But again it is important to note that even though both 
the individual black and \rtiite counselors may be factors to consider 
in effecting the counseling relationship either positively or negatively, 
nearly all the counseling relationships at the conclusion of the study 
were evaluated by the black students as either average, above average, 
or excellent. 

6. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of the counselor-student personality similarity. 

A summary of the resiilts from the multivariate analysis of variance 
for the pre-, post-, and post/pre-data analysis related to hypothesis 
nix are presented in Tables lil-VIII (Appendix F). For this particular 
sample there was no significant difference at the 0.01 level of signifi- 
cance in the Cv^seling relationship established with a black student 
because of the counselor-student personality similarity. The ccobina- 
tion of counselor -student personality similarity does not appear to be 
an important factor in the counseling relationship. This finding is 
also true for the analysis of variance of the four ccmpon^^nts ; i.e., 
level of regard, empathy, \mconditionality, and congruence. 

7. There is no significant interaction effect in the 
counseling relationship established with a black student 
because of the personality of the counselor and student 
and the race of the counselor. 

A summary of the results frcm the multivariate analysis of variance 
for the pre-, post-, and post/pre-data analysis is related to hypothesis 
seven is presented in Tables III-VIII (Appendix F) . For this particular 
sample there was no interaction effect at the 0.01 level of significance 
in the couriseling relationship established with a black student because 
of the personality of the counselor and student and race of the counse- 
lor. It appears that the interaction effect due to the personality of 
the counselor and student and race of the counselor is not an important 
factor in the counseling relationship. This finding is also true for 
the pre-, post-, and post/pre-data analysis of variance of the four 
components; i.e., level of regard, empathy, unconditionality, and con- 
gruence. 
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8, There is no significant interaction effect in the 
coTmselir4g relationship established with a black student 
because of the personality of the counselor and student 
and the sex of the student. 

A summary of the results tram, the multivariate analysis of variance 
for pre-, post-, and post/pre-data analysis related to hypothe.. ' eight 
is presented in Tables III-VIII. For this particular sample ^^e 'sxilts 
frciii the pre-, post-, and post/pre-data analysis indicate that there *.s 
no significant interaction effect at the 0.01 level of significance ^ 
the counseling relationship established with a black student because o 
the personality of the counselor and student and the sex of the student. 
This result was also true for the pre- and post -data analysis of vari- 
ance of the four components; i.e., level of regard, empathy, uncondi- 
tionality, and congruence. The only exception indicated was in the 
multivariate analysis of variance for the post/pre-data analysis of the 
four components. Here, the congruence component was significant at the 
0.01 level of significance, 

9. There is no significant interaction effect in the 
counseling relationship established with a black student 
because of the sex of the student and the individual 
counselor . 

A sumnary of the resxilts from the multivariate ansilysis of variance 
for pre-, pest-, and post/pre-data analysis related to hypothesis nine 
is presented in Tables III-VIII. For this particular sample the results 
from the pre-, post-, and post/pre-data analysis indicate that there is 
no significant interaction effect at the 0.01 level of significance in 
the counseling relationship established with a black student because of 
the sex of the student and the individual counselor. This supports 
earlier findings reported on in reference to sex of the student not 
appearing to be a strong influence in the success of the counselling re- 
lationship. The pre-, post-, and post/pre-data analysis of variance of 
the four components (level of regard, empathy, \mconditionality, and 
congruence) revealed the same results; i.e., nothing was sigpiif icant . 

10, There is no significant difference in the counselors' 
rating of the coimseling relationship established with 
black students, as compared with the students' rating 
of the relationship. 

A summary of the results from the multivariate test of significance 
related to hypothesis ten is presented in Table XVII (Appendix F), For 
this particular sample the results ftrom the post-data analysis indicate 
that there is a significant difference at the 0,01 level of significance 
in the counselors' rating of the counseling relationship established 
with black students, as compared with the students' rating of the 
counseling relationship. The mean scores in Table XVIII indicate that 
•iihe counselors were underestimating their effectiveness within the 
counseling relationship, especially in the case of the caaponent. 
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"\jnconditionality." Only in the case of the component, "level of 
regard," did the counselors overestimate their effectiveness. These 
findings appear to be supported further by the multivariate analysis of 
each of the components; i.e., level of regard, empathy, unconditionality, 
and congruence. The results from the post-data multivariate analysis 
indicated that for this particular sample the component of uncondition- 
ality is significant at the 0.01 level of significance. The counselors 
tmderestimated the degree of unconditionality shown in the counseling 
relationship. 

11. There is no significant difference in the white counselors' 
rating of the counseling relationship established with 
black students, as compared with the students' rating of 
the counseling relationship. 

12. There is no significant difference in the black counselors' 
rating of the counseling relationship established with 
black students, as compared with the students' rating of 
the counseling relationship. 

A summary of the results from the multivariate test of significance 
related to hypotheses eleven and twelve is presented in Tables XIX and 
XX, respectively. For this particular sample the results fran the post- 
da-.a analysis indicate that there is no significant difference at the 
0.01 level of significance in the white counselors' or black counselors' 
rating of the counseling relationship established with black students, 
as compared with the students' rating of the counseling relationship. 
This result was also true for the multivariate analysis of three of the 
components; i.e., level of regard, empathy, and congruence. The only 
exception was with the component, "unconditionality" which was signifi- 
cant at the 0.05 level of significance for both white and black counse- 
lors. 

In the case of this component of "\mconditionality" both the white 
and black counselors underestijoaated the degree of lonconditionality shown 
in the counseling relationship. This result lends further support to 
the similar findings in the analysis of hypotheses ten, for the compo- 
nent unconditionality was significant at the 0.01 level of significance. 
It appears from the findings revealed in the analysis of hypotheses 
eleven and twelve that both the white and black counselors were con- 
tributing to hypotheses ten being significant. Both the white and black 
counselors indicated that they were underestimating their effectiveness 
with the counselijig relationship, especially in the case of the compo- 
nent, "unconditionality." For the white counselors, only in the case 
of the ccHoponent "level of regard" did they overestimate their effective- 
ness; and for the black counselors in the case of level of regard and 
congruence, there is indicated an overestlmation of their effectiveness 
in the counseling relationship. It appears that for this particular 
sample the black counselors tended to overestimate their effectiveness 
in the counseling relationship with black students a little more than 
the white counselors; whereas, the white counselors tended to 
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underestimate their effectiveness a little more than the black counselors. 
Based upon the student evaluations, both black and white counselors 
should have a more realistic picture as to how the black student views 
the counseling session. It would be hoped that from these findings 
white counselors would have a little better estimate of their effective- 
ness in counseling black students. 

13. There is no significant difference in the counseling 

relationship established in counseling black students by 
female co\inselors rated as highly responsive counselors 
by an independent Judge, as compared with female counse- 
lors rated as a responsive counselor by an independent 
judge. 

A summary of the results from the multivariate test of significance 
related to hypotheses thirteen is presented in Tables XXII and XXIII 
(Appendix F) . For this particialar sample the results from the post-, 
and post/pre-data analysis indicate that there was no significant dif- 
ference at the 0.01 level of significance in the counseling relationship 
established in counseling black students by a female counselor rated as 
a highly responsive counselor by an independent judge as compared with 
a fpmale counselor rated as a responsive counselor by an independent 
judge. This finding was also true for the post- and post/pre-multivariate 
test of significance for the four components; i.e., level of regard, 
empathy, unconditionality, and congruence. The post- and post/pre-scores 
related to hypotheses thirteen are presented in Table KXIII. The post 
mean scores tend to indicate that the counselors classified as highly 
responsive counselors received only slightly higher ratings from their 
students as compared to the counselors classified as responsive coun- 
selors. The post-pre mean scores indicate that the counselors classi- 
fied as highly responsive counselors received from their students lower 
post ratings as compared to the pre ratings for the following components 
of the counseling relationship: level of regard, empathy, and congruence. 
The coiinselors classified as responsive counselors received from their 
students lower post ratings as compared to the pre ratings only in the 
empathy component of the counseling relationship. One can only specu- 
late as to why the counselors classified as highly responsive counselors 
by an independent judge did not receive significantly higher ratings as 
compared to the counselors classified as responsive counselors, or as 
to why the counselors rated as highly responsive received lower evalu- 
ations on the post evaluations as compared to the pre -evaluations. It 
may be that mruch more than the subjective opinion of an independent 
judge is needed in classifying the counselors. Possibly some of the 
independent judge's own biases as to vAiat comprises the classification 
of the counselors into two categories affected the resiiltant findings. 
One could list more possible reasons as to why the female counselors 
classified as highly responsive counselors did not receive significantly 
higher ratings from their students as compared with the female counse- 
lors classified as responsive counselors. 
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Chapter TV presented the findings and interpretation of the findings 
from the various analyses of the data in the study. The findings and 
interpretations of the study were presented in the order in vrtiich the 
hypotheses were stated in Chapter I. The following chapter will present 
the sunnnaiy, conclusions, pud recoranendat ions of this study. 



V. SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This chapter is divided into the following three parts: siammary, 
conclusions, and recommendations. The summary contains a synopsis of 
the findings and the conclusions are based upon these data. The 
recommendations suggest further areas for research. 



Summary 

The purpose of this study was to determine differences, if any, in 
the counseling relationship established by white female counselors 
counseling black students as compared with black female counselors 
counseling black students. 

Student and counselor perception of the counseling relationship 
was measured by the use of the Barrett - Lennard Relationship Inventory . 
The inventory consists of a total of 6h statements that attempt to 
measure the level of regard, empathy, unconditionality, and congruence 
shown in a coianseling relationship. The Myers - Briggs Type Indicator 
was selected in an attempt to classify both the counselor and their 
counselees* personality types. This instrument classifies people on 
the basis of their self -reported behavior, preferences, and value 
judgments into four dichotomous categories; i.e., (l) extraversion- 
introversion, (2) sensation-intuition, (3) thinking-feeling, and (4) 
judgment -percept ion. In an attempt to determine if the students in 
this study had difficulty in reading and understanding the Barrett- 
Lennard Relationship Inventory and the t^ers - Briggs Type Indicator , the 
students* reading vocabulary scores and reading comprehension scores 
from the California Comprehensive Reading Test of the California Test 
of Basic Skills were utilized. The reading vocabulary test requires a 
student to choose from among foMx alternatives the word that has the 
best meaniiig for the underlined word used in context in the stem of the 
item. The reading comprehension test measures a student *s ability to 
comprehend the meaning of ideas by paraphrasing; to interpret what is 
read by identifying the main idea, to perceive relationships, to draw 
conclusions, and to make inferences; to extend interpretation beyond 
stated information; and to recognize the author *s intention. In order 
to attempt to determine whether perfonnance of counselors contributed 
to the success of counseling relationships, counselors were classified 
by an independent judge as either highly responsive or responsive. 
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The sanrple consisted of ten white female counselors and ten black 
female counselors, chosen from priority inner-city schools in a mid- 
western city by the director of guidance for that public school system. 
Each counselor selected two male black students and two femal-j black 
students that she was zo counsel during the 1971-72 academic year. 

The treatment consisted of an average of tea counseling sessions, 
including a follow-up session, to ascertain if the subjects were being 
constant. The students participated in a p-re- and post-testing which 
utilized the Barrett - Lennard Relation ship Inventory , while the counselor 
took the Barrett - Lennard Relations hir Inventory only during the post- 
testing. 

The statistical euialysis approach was det.ei'mined after consultation 
with the staff of the Statisticsil Laboratory at The Ohio State University. 
A nested design was used with four ft-.ctors; i.e., the counselor effect, 
race effect (of the counselor), sex effect (of the student), and person- 
ality similarity of counselor -student. A nested design was utilized 
since a counselor can be of only one race. The levels of the counselor 
factor were nested within the levels of the race factor. A variety of 
multivariate methods was utilized for the pre-, post-, and post/pre-data 
analysis. Also, a univariate analysis was conducted for each component 
of the Barrett - Lennard Relationship Inventory ; level of regard, empathy, 
uncondit ionality , and congruence. 

A "u" statistic was derived from the multivariate analysis and the 
u statistic was transformed to an "f" statistic. In general, it is 
approximately an "f" statistic. A critical value at the 0.01 level of 
significance was employed, except in the analysis of hypotheses 3, 
5, 11, and 12, in which a critical value at the O.O5 level of signifi- 
cance was also employed. 

The findings of the study were obtained by a variety of multi- 
variate methods. The findings were presented in the order in ^ich the 
hypotheses were stated in Chapter I. 

1. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of the race of the counselor. 

A review of the findings indicates that hypotheses 1 should be accepted. 

2. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of the sex of the student. 

I^rpotheses 2 should be accepted, except in the post-pre analysis where 
level of regard was significant at the 0.01 level of significance. 
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3. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of an individual counselor. 



Hypotheses 3 should be partially rejected. The results from the post 
data analysis indicated that there was a significant difference at the 
0,05 level of significance in the level of regard and unconditionality 
shown by the individual female counselors. However, results frcm all 
the other analyses related to hypotheses 3, indicated that the hypotheses 
sho\d.d be accepted, 

k. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of an individual white counselor. 

5. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of an individual black counselor. 

Hypotheses k and 5 should be partially rejected. The results from the 
post data analysis indicated there was a significant difference at the 
0.05 level of significance for both individual white and black counse- 
lors. The post data analysis also indicated that there was a signifi- 
cant difference at the 0.05 level of significance in the level of regard 
shown by individual white counselors, and a significant difference at 
the 0.05 level of significance in unconditionality shown by individual 
black counselors. However, results frcm all the other aneQ.yses related 
to hypotheses h and 5> indicated that hypotheses k and 5 should be 
accepted. 

6. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established with a black student because 
of counselor- student personality similarity. 

A review of the findings indicated hypotheses 6 should be accepted; 
there was no significant difference at the 0.01 level of significance. 

?• There is no significant interaction effect in the 

counseling relationship established with a black student 
because of counselor-student personality similarity and 
the race of the counselor. 

Hypotheses 7 should be accepted. There was no significant interaction 
effect at the 0.01 level of significance. 

8. There is no interaction effect in the counseling 

relationship established with a black student because of 
counselor-student personality similarity and the sex of 
the student. 

The findings indicated that hypotheses 8 should be accepted; there was 
no interaction effect at the 0.01 level of significance. 
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9. There is no significant interaction effect in the 

counseling relationship established with a black student 
because of the sex of the student and the individual 
counselor. 

Hypotheses 9 was accepted. All the results in relation to this hypotheses 
indicated that there was no significant interaction effect at the 0.01 
level of significance. 

10. There is no significant difference in the counselors' 
rating of the counseling relationship established with 
black students, as C':inpared with students* rating of 
the counseling relationship. 

Hypotheses 10 should be partially rejected. The results from the post 
data analysis indicated that there was significant difference at the 
0.01 level of significance in tho counselors' rating of the counseling 
relationship as compared with the students* rating of the counseling 
relationship. The results frcm the post data analysis also indicated 
that the counseling component of unconditionality was significant at 
the 0.01 level of significance. The counselors were underestimating 
the degree of unconditionality that they were placing upon the counsel- 
ing relationship. 

11, There is no significant difference in the vrtiite counselors* 
ratin of the counseling relationship established with 
black students as compared with the students * rating of 
the counseling relationship. 

12, There is no significant difference in the black counselors* 
rating of the counseling relationship established with 
black students, as compared with the students* rating of 
the counseling relationship. 

Hypotheses 11 and 12 should be accepted, except for the post data 
analysis where the counseling component of unconditionality was signi- 
cant at the 0.05 level of significance for both white and black counse- 
lors. Both the white and black counselors underestimated the degree of 
\inconditionality shown in the counseling relationship. All other post 
data analysis indicated that there was no significant difference at the 
0.01 level of significance in the wnite or black counselors* rating of 
the counseling relationship. 

13. There is no significant difference in the counseling 
relationship established in counseling black students by 
female counselors classified by an independent Judge as 
highly responsive counselors, as compared with female 
counselors classified as responsive counselors. 

Hypotheses 13 should be accepted. The results from the post and post- 
pre data analysis indicated that there was no significant difference at 
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the 0.01 level of significance in the counseling relationship established 
with blaclc students by female counselors classified by an independent 
judge as highly responsive counselors as compared to female co\inselors 
classified as responsive counselors. 



Conclusions 

The conclusions derived from the analysis of the data are presented 
as they relate to the purpose and progress of the study. It is recog- 
nized that the conclusions based on the findings of this research are 
primarily applicable to the population which was studied. Generaliza- 
tions of the findings may be made to comparable populations; however, 
professional caution should be exercised in making generalizations of 
the findings to populations which might differ significantly from the 
population ^ich was studied. 

The findings of this particular sample suggest the following con- 
clusions : 

1. The race of the counselor did not appear to be a major factor 
in detennining whether the counseling relationship with a blaclc student 
was perceived as an effective relationship. The race effect (of the 
counselor) not only failed to be significant at the 0.01 level of sig- 
nificance, but the quality of the co\inseling relationship with both 
black and white counselors was rarely rated to be poor by the counselees. 

2. The sex of the student did not appear to be an important 
factor influencing the effectiveness of the coxanselin^!' relationship. 
The only thing noticeably happening in relation to the sex effect (of 
the student) was that the male students tended to rate the counseling 
relationship slightly lower than did the females. 

3. The personality effect of both counselor and student did not 
appear to be an important factor influencing the counseling relationship, 

U. The individual counselor, rather than the race effect of the 
counselor; the sex effect of the student; and the personality effect 
appeared to have the greatest influence upon the counseling relationship. 
This appeared to be true for both individual black and white counselors. 
The qxiality of the counseling relationship appeared to be more dependent 
upon the individual's personal qualities; such as, a conveyed attitude 
of acceptance, warmth, understanding, and empathy. 

5. The interaction effect due to counselor- student personality 
similarity and the race of the counselor did not appear to be an 
Important factor influencing the counseling relationship. 

6. The interaction effect due to counselor- student personality 
similarity and the sex of the student did not appear to be an important 
factor influencing the counseling relationship. 
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7, The interaction effect di-** to the sex of the student and the 
individual counselor did not appear to be an iiaportant factor influenc- 
ing the counseling relationship. 

8, There appeared to be seme difference of opinion in the students' 
perception of the counseling relationship as compared to both the black 
and white counselors' perception of that relationship. Both black and 
white counselors tend to underestimate the degree of unconditionality 
shown in the counseling relationship. 

9, There appeared to be no important difference in the counseling 
relationship established with black students by counselors classified 
by an independent judge as highly responsive counselors, as compared 
with counselors classified as responsive counselors. 

The conclusions are drawn with a full understanding that the 
limitations of the popxilation size and the statistical techniques 
employed affect the ability to generalize. 

Re c cmmendat ions 

The findings and conclusions of this study suggest the following 
recommendations : 

1. There is need to use male counselors in further research of the 
coiinseling relationship with black students. 

2. There is need for a duplication of this study, especially with 
the addition of white students. 

3. There is a need for further research of the counseling relation- 
ship utilizing a larger population. It is diffic\at to draw conclusions 
with a small sample of black students. 

k. There is a need to study in greater depth the effects of the 
individual counselor upon the effectiveness of the counseling relation- 
ship. There is a need for f'arther investigation into questions arising 
out of this study; such as, what enabled some counselors within a race 
to be perceived by students as significantly more effective in a counsel- 
ing relationship. 

5. There may be a need for further study into coiinselor-student 
personality similarity effects upon a counseling relationship. There 
were too many aspects of the present study to enable sufficient in- 
depth study of this particu3.ar area. Future research centering on 
counselor-student personality similarity may reveal that this is an 
important factor influencing effective outcomes of a counseling relation- 
ship. 
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It is hoped that this attempt to analyze some of the underlying 
causal factors involved in the blockage of conmunication within a 
counseling relationship vdll be utilized to point out that school 
counselors may be nble to deal with any type of client, regardless of 
the counselor's race. The results of this study may be utilized in 
education's attempt to facilitate more effective communication between 



Chapter V has attempted to present a summary, a list of conclusions, 
and reccnmendations for this study. 



races . 
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Code: 



Relationship Inventory — Form 0S-F-6U 



Date: 



Bfelow are listed a variety of ways that one person may feel or 
behave in relation to another person. 

Please consider each statement with reference to your present 
relationship with ycur counselor. 

Mark each statement in the left margin, according to how strongly 
you feel that it is true, or not true, in this relationship. Please 
mqrk every one . Write in +3, +2, +1, or -1, -2, -3, to stand for 
the following answers: 

+3 — Yes, I strongly feel that it is true. 
+2 — Yes, I feel that it is true. 

+1 — Yes, I feel that it is probably true, or more true than untrue. 

-1 — No, I feel that it is probably untrue, or more untrue than true. 

-2 — No, I feel it is not true. 

-3 — No, I strongly feel that it is not true. 



1. She respects me as a person. 

2. She wants to understand how I see things. 

3. Her interest In me depends on the things I say or do. 
U. She is comfortable and at ease in our relationship 

5. She feels a true liking for me. 

6. She may understand my words but she does not see the way I feel. 

7. Whether I am feeling happy or unhappy with myself makes no real 
difference to the way she feels about me. 

8. I feel that she puts on a role or front with me. 

9. She is impatient with me. 

10. She nearly always knows exactly what I mean, 

11. Depending on my behavior, she has a better opinion of me than 
she has at other times. 

12. 1 feel that she is real and genuine with me. 



13. I feel appreciated by her. 

Ih, She looks at what I do from her ovm point of view. 

15. Her feeling toward me doesn't depend on how I feel toward her. 

16. It makes her uneasy when I ask or talk about certain things. 

17. She is indifferent to me. 

18. She usually senses or realizes what I aju feeling. 

19. She wants me to be a narticular kind of person. 

20. I nearly always feel that what she says e^qpresses exactly what 
she is feeling and thinking as she says it. 

21. She finds me rather dull and uninteresting. 

22. Her own attitudes toward some of the things I do or say prevent 
her from understanding me. 

23. I can (or could) be openly critical or appreciative of her 
without really making her feel any differently about me. 

2k, She wants me to think that she likes me or understands me more 
than she really does. 

25. She cares for me. 

26. Sometimes she thinks that I feel a certain way, because that's 
the way she feels. "* 

27. She likes certain things about me, and there are other things 
she does not like. 

28. She does not avoid anything that is important for our relationship. 

29. I feel that she disapproves of me. 

30. She realizes what I mean even when I have difficulty in saying it. 

31. Her attitude toward me stays the same: she is not pleased with 
me sometimes and critical or disappointed at other times. 

32. Sometimes she is not at all comfortable >>ut we go on, outwardly 
ignoring it. 

_33. She just tolerates me. 

3U. She usually understands the whole of what T mean. 
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35. If I show that I am angry with her she becomes hurt or angry 
with me, too. 

36. She expresses her true Impressions and feelings with me. 

37. She is friendly and warm with me. 

38. She J\ist takes no notice of some things that I think or feel. 

39. How much she likes or dislikes me is not altered by anything 
that I tell her about myself. 

UO. At times I sense that she is not aware of what she is really 
feeling with me. 

hi, I feel that she really values me. 

k2. She appreciates exactly how the things I experience feel to me. 

U3. She approves of some things I do, and plainly disapproves of 
others . 

UU. She is willing to express whatever i& actually in her mind with 
me, including any feelings about herself or about me. 

U5. She doesn't like me for myself. 

U6. At times she thinks that I feel a lot more strongly about a 
partic\ilar thing than I really do. 

U7. Whether I am in good spirits or feeling upset does not maVp her 
feel any mors or less appreciative of me. 

U8. She is openly herself in our relationship. 

U9. I seem tc irritate and bother her. 

50. She does not realize how sensitive I am about some of the things 
we discuss. 

51. Whether the ideas and feelings I express are "good" or "bad" 
seems to make no difference to her feelings toward me, 

52. There are times when I feel that her outward response to me is 
quite different from the way she feels underneath. 

53. At times she feels contempt for me. 
^U. She understands me. 
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55. Scanetlmes I am more worthwhile in her eyes than I am at other 
tines* 

5f), I have not felt she tries to hide anything from herself that 
she feels with me. 

57. She is truly interested in me. 

58. Her responc: to me is usually so fixed and autcanatic that I 
don't really get through to her. 

59. I don't think that anything I say or do really changes the way 
she feels toward me. 

60. What she says to me often gives a wrong impression of her whole 
thought or feeling at the time. 

61. She feels deep affection for me. 

62. When I am hurt or upset she can recognize my feelings exactly, 
without becoming upset herself. 

63. What othei* people think of does (or would, if she knew) affect 
the ways she feels toweurd me. 

6U. I believe that she has feelings she does not tell me about that 
are causing difficulty in our relationship. 
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Appaidix C 
Barrett -Lennard Relationship Inventory 
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Code: 



Date: 



Relationship Inventory — Form 0S-G-6U 



Below are listed a variety of ways that a person may find others 
behaving or feeling toward him (or her). 

Please consider each statement with reference to the present 
relationship between the students you counseled as a whole and your- 
self. 

Mark each statement in the left margin, according to how strongly 
you feel that it is true, or not true, in this relationship. Please 
mark every one . Write in +3, +2, +1, or -1, -2, -3, to stand for the 
following answers: 

+3 — Yes, I strongly feel that it is true. 
+2 — Yes, I feel it is true. 

+1 — Yes, I feel that it is probably true, or more true than untrue. 

-1 — No, I feel that it is probably untrue, or more untrue than true. 

-2 — No, I feel it is not true. 

-3 — No, I strongly feel that it is not true. 



1. They respect me as a person. 

2. They want to \mderstand how I see things. 

3. Their interest in me depends on the things I say or do. 
U. They are comfortable and at ease with me. 

5. They fs; .1 a true liking for me. 

6. They may \mder stand my words but they don't see the way I feel. 

7. Whether I am feeling happy or unhappy with myself makes no real 
difference to the way they feel about me. 

8. I feel they put on a role or front with me. 

9. They are impatient with me. 

10. They nearly always know exactly ^at I mean. 

11. Depending on my behavior, they have a better o^jinion of me 
liometimes than they do at other times. 

12. I feel that they are real and genuine with ma. 




13. I feel appreciated by them. 

lU. They look at what I do from their own point of view. 

15. Their feeling toward me does not depend on how I am feeling 
toward them. 

IG, It makes them uneasy when I ask or talk about certain things. 

17. They are indifferent to me. 

18. They usually sense or realize what I am feeling. 

19. They want me to be a particular kind of person. 

20. I nearly always feel that what they say expresses exactly what 
they are feeling and thinking at that time^ 

21. They find me rather dull and uninteresting. 

22. Their attitudes toward some of the things I do or say prevents 
them frcaoi understanding me. 

23. I can be (or could be) openly critical or appreciative of them 
without really maMng them feel any differently about me. 

2k, They want me to think that they like me or understand me more 
than they really do. 

25. They care for me. 

2Ct. Sometimes they think that I feel a certain way, because it's 
the way they feel. 

27. They like certain things about me, and there are other things 
they do not like. 

28. They do not avoid anything that is important for our relationship. 

29. I feel that they disapprove of me. 

30. They realize what I mean even when I have difficulty saying it. 

31. Their attitude toward me 6tays the same: they are not pleased 
with me sometimes and critical or disappointed at other times. 

32. Sometimes they are not at all comfortable but we go on, out- 
wfiurdly ignoring it. 

33. They just tolerate me. 
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3U. They usually understand the whole of vhat I mean. 

35. If I show that I am angry with them they became hurt or angry 
with me, too. 

36. They express their true impressions and feelings with me. 

37. They are friendly and warm with me. 

38. They just take no notice of some things that I think' or feel. 

39. How much they like or dislike me is not altered by anything that 
I tell them about myseli. 

40. At times I sense that they are not aware of what they are really 
feeling. 

Ul. I feel that they really value me. 

1+2. They appreciate exactly how the things I eacperience feel to me. 

1+3. They approve of some things I do, and plainly disapprove of 
other things. 

kk. They are willing to express whatever they actioally have in mind 
' * with me, including any feelings about themselves or about me. 

_U5. They don't like me for myself. 

U6. At times they think that I feel a lot more strongly about a 
particular thing than I really do. 

1+7. Whether I am in good spirits or feeling upset does not make 
them feel any more or less appreciative of me. 

U8. They are openly themselves with me. 

1+9. I seem to irritate and bother them. 

50. They do not realize how sensitive I am about some of the things 
we discuss. 

51. Whether the ideas and feelings I express are "good" or "bad" 
seems to make no difference to the way they feel toward me . 

52. There are times when I feel that their outward response to me 
is quite different from the way they feel underneath. 

53. At times they feel contempt for me. 
5U. They imderstand me. 
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55. Sometimes I am more worthwhile in their eyes than I am at other 
times. 

56. I have not felt that they try to hide from themselves anything 
that they feel with me. 

57. They are truly interested in me. 

58. Their response to me is usixally so fixed and automatic that I 
don't really get through to them. 

59. I don't think that anything I saj- or do actually changes the 
way they feel toward me. 

60. What they say to rae often gives a wrong inrpression of their 
whole thought or feeling at the time. 
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Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (f) 
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M^ERS-BRIGGS T^EE INDICATOR (f) 



READ THESE DIRECTIONS FIRST: 

This is a test to show which sides of yoxir personality you have 
developed the most. The answer you choose to any question is neither 
"right" nor "wrong." It simply helps to point out what type of person 
you are, and therefore where your special strengths lie and what kinds 
of work you may like to 6.^ , 

For each question, choose the answer which comes closest to how 
you usually feel or act. 

Mark your choice on the separate answer sheet, as shown in the 
samples below: 

Sample Question Sample Answer Sheet 

167. Are your interests I67. A B 

(a) few and lasting ( ) ( ) 

(B) varied 

If your interests are varied, you would mark answer "B" as it is 
marked above. If they are few and lasting, you would mark "A." Be sure 
that each mark is black and completely fills the answer space. If you 
change an answer, be s\ire that all previous marks are ccmpletely erased. 
Incomplete erasures may be read as intended answers. 

If you find a question where you cannot choose, do not mark both 
answers. Just skip the question and go on. 



PART I 



1. Does following a schedule 

(a) appeal to you 
(B) cramp you 

2. Do you usually get on better with 

(a) imaginative people 
(B) realistic people 

3. If strangers are staring at you in a crowd, do you 

(a) often be cane aware of it 
(B) seldom notice it 



if' 



k. Are you more careful about 
(A) people's feelings 
(D) their rights 

5. Are you 

(A) inclined to enjoy deciding things 

(b) just as glad to have circumstances decide a matter for you 

6. As a gues*. do you more enjoy 

(A) joining in the talk of the group 

(B) talking separately with people you know well 

7. When you have more knowledge or skill in something than the people 
around you, is it more satisfying 

(A) to guard your superior knowledge 

(B) to share it with those who want to learn 

8. When you have done all you can to remedy a troublesome situation, 
are you 

(A) able to stop worrying about it 

(B) still more or less haunted by it 

9. If you were asked on a Saturday morning what you were going to do 
that day, would you 

(A) be able to tell pretty well 

(B) list twice as many things to do as any day can hold 

(C) have to wait and see 

10, Do you think on the whole that 

(A) children have the best of it 

(B) life is more interesting for grown-ups 

11, In doing something which many other people do, does it appeal 
more to you 

(a) to do it in the accepted way 
(B) to invent a way of your own 

12. When you were small, did you 

(a) feel sure of your parents* love and devotion to you 
(B) feel that they admired and approved of some other child 
more than they did of you 

13. Do you 

(A) rather prefer to do things at the last minute 

(B) find it hard on the nerves 

Ik, If a breakdown or mix-up halted a job on which you and a lot of 
others were working, would your impulse be 

(A) to enjoy the breathing spell 

(B) to look for some part of the work where you could still 
make progress 

(C) to join the "trouble -shooters" who were wrestling with 
the difficulty. 
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15* Do you 

(A) show your feelings freely as you go along 
(b) keep them to yourse. f 

16. When you have decided upon a course of action, do you 

(A) reconsider it if unforeseen disadvantages are pointed out 
to you 

(B) usually put it through to a finish, however it may 
inconvenience yourself and others 

17. In reading for pleasure, do you 

(A) enjoy odd or original ways of saying things 

(B) wish writers would say exactly what they mean 

18* In any of the ordinary emergencies of life (not matters of life 
or death) , do you prefer 

(A) to take orders and be helpful 
(b) to give orders and be responsible 

19 • At parties, do you 

(A) sometimes get bored 

(B) always have fun 

* 20. Is it harder for you to adapt to 

(A) routine 

(B) constant change 

21. WoTild you be more willing to take on a heavy load of extra work 
for the sake of 

(A) additional comforts and luxuries 

(B) the chance of becoming famous through your work 

22. Are the things you plan to xmdertake 

(a) almost always things you can finish 

(B) frequently things that prove too difficult to carry through 

23. Are you more attracted 

(A) to a person with a quick and brilliant mind 

(B) to a practical person with a lot of horse sense 

2U. Do you find people in general 

(A) slow to appreciate and accept ideas not their own 

(B) reasonably open-minded 

25. When you ha\-e to .ncet strangers, do you find it 

(A) pleasant, or at least easy 

(B) something that takes a good deal of effort 

26. Are you inclined 

(A) to value sentLnent above logic 

(B) to value logic above sentiment 
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27. Do you like 

(a) to arrange your dates and parties some distance ahead 
(B) to be free to do whatever looks like fun at the time 

28. In making plans which concern other people, do you prefer 

(A) to take them into your confidence 

(B) to keep them in the dark till the last possible moment 

29. Which of these two is the higher compliment 

(a) he is a person of real feeling 
(B) he is consistently reasonable 

30. When you have to make up your mind about something, do you like to 

(A) do it right away 

(B) postpone the decision as long as you reasonably can 

31. When you run into an \inexpected difficulty in something your are 
doing, do you feel it to be 

(A) a piece of bad luck 

(b) e. nuisance 

(C) all in the day's work 

32. Do you almost always 

(A) enjoy the present moment and make the most of it 

(B) feel that something just ahead is more important 

33. Are you 

(A) easy to get to know 
(b) hard to get to know 

3U. With most of the people you know, do you 

(A) feel that they mean what they say 

(B) feel you must watch for a hidden meaning 

35. When you start a big project that is due in a week, do you 

(A) take time to list the separate things to be done and the 
order of doing them 

(B) plunge in 

36. In solving a personal problem, do you 

(A) feel more confident about it if you have asked other 
people ' s advice 

(B) feel that nobody else is in as good a position to judge 
as you are 

37. Do you admire more the person who is 

(A) conven ional enough never to make himself conspicuous 
(b) too original and individual to care whether he is conspicuous 
or not 
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Which mistake would be more natural for you 

(A) to drift from one thing to another all your life 

(B) to stgy in a rut that didn't suit you 

When you run across people who are mistaken in their beliefs, do 
you feel that 

(a) it is your duty to set them right 

(b) it is their privilege to be wrong 

When an attractive chance for leadership comes to you do you 

(A) accept it if it is something you can really swing 

(B) scmetimes let it slip because you are too modest about 
your own abilities 

(C) or doesn't leadership ever attract you 

In your crowd, are you 

(A) one of the last to hear what is going on 

(B) full of new about everybody 

Are you at your best 

(A) when dealing with the unexpected 

(B) when following a carefully worked-out plan 

Does the importance of doing well on a test make it generally 
(a) easier for you to concentrate and do your best 
(B) harder for you to concentrate and do yourself justice 

In your free hours do you 

(a) very much enjoy stopping somewhere for refreshments 

(b) usually want to use the time and money another way 

At the time in your life when things piled up on you the worst, 
did you find 

(A) that you had got into an impossible situation 
(b) that by doing only tht necessary things you could work 
your way out 

Do most of the people you know 

(A) take their fair share of praise and blame 

(b) grab all the credit they can but shift any blame on to 
someone else 

When you are in an embarrassing spot, do you usually 
(a) change the subject 

(B) turn it into a joke 

(C) days later, think of what you should have said 

Are such emotional "ups and downs" as you may feel 
(a) very marked 
(B) rather moderate 
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U9. Do you think that having a daily routine is 

(A) a comfortable way of getting things done 

(B) painful even when necessary 

50. Are you naturally 

(a) a "good mixer" 

(B) rather quiet and reserved in company 

51. In your early childhood (at six or eight), did you 

(a) feel your parents were very wise people who should be 
obeyed 

(B) find their authority irksome and escape it when possible 

52. When you have a suggestion that o\ight to be made at a meeting, 
do you 

(A) stand up and make it as a matter of co\arse 

(B) hesitate to do so 

53. Do you get more annoyed at 

(a) fancy theories 

(B) people who don't like theories 

5U. When helping in a group undertaking, cixe you more often struck by 

(A) the inspiring quality of shoulder to shoiader cooperation 

(B) the annoying inefficiency of liDOEely organized group work 

(C) or don't you get involved in group undertakings 

55. When you go somewhere for the day, would you rather 

(a) plan what you will do and when 
(B) Just go 

56. Are the things you worry about 

(A) often really not worth it 

(B) always more or less serious 

57. In making an important decision on a given set of facts, do you 

(A) find you con trust your feeling Judgments 

(B) need to set feeling aside and rely on analysis and cold 
iogic 

58. In the matter of friends, do you tend to seek 

(A) deep friendship with a very few people 

(B) broad friendship with many different people 

59. Do you think your friends 

(a) feel you are open to suggestions 

(b) know better than to try to talk to you out of anything 
you've decided to do 
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TWO P^OE WAS MISSING FROM THE DOCUMENT THAT WAS 
SUBMITTED TO ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 
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If his perception is underdeveloped or not allowed to influence 
his judgment, he will jump to conclusions. For lack of first-hand 
knowledge of a person or situation, he will act upon assumptions and, 
while he means well, his actions may go wide of the mark. As a trainee, 
he is apt to do things as he judges they "should" be done, instead of 
taMng time to find out how the organization works or what is wanted. 
When faced with a disagreeable fact or a criticism that hurts, he may 
be unable to admit its truth and may seek somehow to escape the issue. 



ESFJ 

With sensing as auxiliary 

Sees the realities. 

Practical, realistic, matter- 
of-fact , concerned with here and 
now. interested in material 
possessions and details of direct 
experience. Likes to base plans, 
decisions, etc., upon known facts. 

Usually adapts excellently to 
routine. 



ENFJ 

With intuition as auxi3.iary 

Sees the possibilities. 

Has more curiosity for new ideas 
as fiuch, more insight, vision and 
concern for future possibilities. 
More interested in books and more 
tolerant of theory. Likely to 
have a gift of expression, but 
may like to use it in speaking to 
audiences rather than in writing. 



Introverted Feeling Types - ISFP and INFP 

An introverted feeling type has a much wealth of feeling as an 
extraverted feeling type, but uses it differently. He cares more 
deeply about fewer things. He has his warm side inside (like a fur- 
lined coat). It is quite as warn but not as obvious; it may hardly 
show until you get past his reserve. He has, too, a great faithfull- 
ness to duty and obligations. He chooses his final values without ^ 
reference to the judgment of outsiders, and sticks to them with passion- 
ate conviction. He finds these inner loyalties and ideals hard to talk 
about, but they govern his life. 

His outer personality is mostly due to his auxiliary process, 
either S or N, and so is perceptive. He is tolerant, open-minded, 
understanding, flexible, and adaptable (though when one of his inner 
loyalties is threatened he will not give an inch). Except for his 
work's sake, he has little wish to impress or dominate. The contacts 
he prizes are with people who understand his values and the goals he 
is working toward. 

He is twice as good when working at a job he believes in, since 
his feeling for it puts added energy 'oehind his efforts. He wants his 
work to contribute to something that matters to him, per>>aps to human 
understanding or happiness or health, or perhaps to the perfecting of 
some product or undertaking. He wants to have a purpose beyond his 
paycheck, no matter how big the check. He is a perfectionist wherever 
his feeling is engaged, and is usually happiest at some individual work 
involving personal values. With high ability, he may be good in liter- 
at\ire, art, science, or psychology. 
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This type*s problem is that he may feel so marked a contrast 
between inner ideal and outer reality as to burden him with a sense of 
inadequacy, even when he is being 0'A'.:>.' as effective as the other types. 
If he finds no channel of expressiox: Cc his ideals, they make him too 
sensitive and vulnerable, with dwindling confidence in life and in him- 
self. If he does find active expression for his ideals, th^ may give 
him a h.^'^h degree of self-confident drive, especially if he has intid- 
tion to help him solve whatever difficulties he encounters. 

If his perceptive process is undeveloped, he will have so little 
sense of reality that he will aspire to the impossible and achieve 
frustratingly little. 



ISFP 

With sensing as auxili-^ry 

Sees the realities. 

Mildly resembles an extraverted 
sensing type, especially in seeing 
the needs of the moment and 
adapting to them. Loves nature 
and animals. 

Consistently underestimates and 
understates himself. 

Works well at jobs requiring 
devotion. 



INFP 

With intuition as auxiliary 

Sees the possibilities. 

Mildly resembles an extraverted 
intuitive, particularly in liking 
to concentrate on a project and 
disliking all details not relevant 
to any r'eep interest , Marked by 
insight and long-range vision, 
curious about new ideas, interested 
in books (md language. Likely to 
have a gilt of expression, especi- 
ally in writing. 

Ingenious and persuasive on the 
subject of his enthusiasms, which 
are quiet bat deep-rooted. 



Extraverted Sensing Types - ESTP and ESFP 

This ccwbination mokes the adaptable realist, who good-naturedly 
accepts and uses the fact 3 a ound him, whatever they are. He k.iows 
what they are, since he notices and remembers more than any other type. 
He knows what goes on, who wants what, who does not, and usually why. 
And he does not fight those facts. These is a sort of effortless 
economy in the way he goes at a situation, never uselessly bucking the 
line. 

Often he can get other people to adapt, too, Bein^ a perceptive 
type, he looks for the satisl^ing solution, instead of trying to impose 
any "should" or "must" of his own, and people generally like him well 
enougl; to consider any canprcmise that he thinks "might work." He is 
unprejudiced, open-minded, and usu^ .:'. .'• patient, easygoing, and tolerant 
of everyone (including himself). K.n enjoys life. He does not get 
wrought up. Thus he may be very good at easing a tense situation and 
pulling conflicting factions together. 
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His expert sensing may show itself (a) in a gift for machinery and 
the running of it, or the handling of tools and materials for craft or 
artistic purposes, or in the recognition of quality, line, color, 
tejcture, or detail; (b) in a capacity for exact facts, even when sepa- 
rate aiid unrelated, and the ability tj absorb, remember, and apply great 
numbers of them, like the boy who renembers all the batting averages; 
(c) in a continuous awareness, an ability to see the need of the moaent 
and turn easily to meet it, as a cruck athlete will in a game. 

Being a realist, he gets far raore from first-hand experience than 
fran books, is more effective on the job than on written tests, and is 
doubly effective when hs is on faniliar ground. Seeing the value of 
new ideas, theories, and possibiPities may well come a bit hard, because 
intuition is his least developed process. 

If his judgment is not s\ifficiently developed to give him any 
character or stick-to-it-ivene/is, he may adapt mainly to his own love 
of a good time, and be lazy, unstable, generally shallow — a "grass- 
hopper" personality. 



ESTP 

With thinking as auxiliary 

Has more grasp of underlying 
principles, and finds it easier 
to master the mathematical, or 
theoretical side of things. 

Especially apt to be ir.terested 
in machinery. 

More willing to crf.ck down 
when the situation really calls 
for it. 



ESFP 

With feeling as auxiliary 

Has more interest in people, 
and more tact and sympathy with 
their feelings. Especially easy 
in handling human contacts. 
Possibly too easy in matters of 
discipline ♦ 

More likely to possess artistic 
taste and judgment. 



Introverted Sensing Types - 1ST J and ISFJ 

This ccmbinaticn makes the super -dependable. He has a complete, 
realistic, practical respect for the facts. He absorbs, remembers, and 
uses an immense nuirber of them. He likes everything put on a factual 
basis, clearly sta:ed, and not too unfamiliar or complex. Only when 
you know him very well do you discover that behind his outer calm he 
is looking at the facts fran an intensely individual angle, often a 
very droll one. His private reaction, the way a thing will strike him, 
is quite unpredictable, but what he actually does about it will be 
sound and sensible* 

His outer personality is judging, being mainly derived frcm his 
a\axiliary process, either T or F. Therefore, in addition to his basic 
re^-lism he ha'i the stability of a judging type. He is the most thorough 
wi. all the types, painstaking, systematic, hard-working, and patient 
with detail ind routine. His extreme perseverence tends to stabilize 
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everything with which he is connected. He does not enter into things 
impulsivel-y, but once in, he is very hard to distract, discourage, or 
stop* He does not quit unless experience convinces him he is wrong. 

As an administrator, his practical judgment and memory for detail 
make him conservative, consistent, able to cite cases to support his 
evaluations of men, methods, etc. He is an obvious choice for the 
responsibilities of maintenance; if necessary, he will do jobs himself 
rather than leave them undone. He wi3J. go to any amount of trouble if 
he "can see the need of it," but he does hate to be saddled with a 
policy that "does not make sense." 



It is hard for him to see any sense in needs that differ widely 
from his own. He is likely to dismiss them offhand as nonessentials. 
But in a specific case, where he sees something mattering a lot to 
somebody right before his eyes, he may come to sympathize pretty 
generously with the desire while still holding it unaccountable. 

If his judgment is not developed, he may stop with his inward 
reaction to facts and not get around to dealing with them at all, which 
will make him silent, ineffective, and almost impossible to understand. 



ISTJ 

With thinking as auxiliary 

Mildly resembles an extraverted 
thinking type. 

Emphasizes. analysis, logic, and 
decisiveness. As an executive he 
may have some difficulties with 
peopl unless he takes extra pains 
to understand and appreciate. 



ISFJ 

With feeling as auxiliary 

Mildly resembles an extraverted 
feeling type. 

Eorphasizes loyalty and consid- 
eration and the common welfare. 
He has more tact and sympathy, 
more interest in people and con- 
cern for their feelings. Likely 
to have artistic tast and judg- 
ment. 



Estraverted Intuitive Types - ENTP and ENFP 

The extraverted intuitive is the enthusiastic innovator. He is 
always seeing new possibilities — new ways of doing things, or quite 
new and fascinating things that might be done — and he goes all out 
in pursuit of them. He has a lot of imagination and initiative for 
originating projects, and a lot of impulsive energy for carrying them 
out. He is wholly confident of the worth of his inspirations, tireless 
with the problems involved, and ingenious with the difficxalties. He 
gets so interested in the current project that he thinks of little else* 

He gets other people interested too. Being a perceptive type, he 
aims to understand people rather than to judge them; often, by putting 
his mind to it, he achieves an unc€mny knowledge of what makes them 
tick, and uses this to win support for his project. He adapts to other 
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l^eoi'le in the vay he ]>resents his objective, but never to the point 
of pivinf.;: it up. His faith in his intuition makes him too independent 
caul Indiviciualistic to be a conformist, but he keeps a lively circle of 
contacts through his versatility and his easy interest in aljnost every- 
thing. 

In his quieter moments, his auxiliary gives him seme balancing 
introversion and adds depth to the insights supplied by his intuition. 
At its best, his insight, tempered by judgment, may amount to wisdom. 

His trouble is that he hates uninspired routine and finds it 
remarkably hard to apply himself to humdrum detail unconnected with 
any major interest. Worse yet, even his projects begin to seem routine 
and lose their attraction as soon as he has solved the problems and 
reached plain sailing. He may discipline himself to carry through, 
but he is happiest and most effective in jobs that permit one project 
after another, with sanebody else taking over as soon as the situation 
is well in hand. 

If his judgment and self -discipline are undeveloped, he will 
immerse himself in ill-chosen projects, fail to finish them, and 
squander his inspirations, abilities, and energies in irrelevant and 
half-done jobs. At his worst, he will be unstable, undependable , 
fickle, and easily discouraged. 



ENTP 

VJith thinking as auxiliary 

Ntore independent, more analytical 
and critical of his inspirations, 
more impersonal in his relations to 
people, more apt to consider their 
effect on his project rather than 
their feelings. May be an inventor, 
scientist, trouble-shooter, pro- 
moter, or almost anything that it 
interests him to be. 



With feeling as auxiliary 

More enthusiastic, more con- 
cerned with people and skillful 
in handling them. Has remarkable 
insight into their possibilities 
and interest in their development. 
May be inspired and inspjring 
teacher, scientist, artist, ad- 
vertising man, salesman, or eOmost 
anything that it interests him 
to be. 



Introverted Intuitive Types - INTJ and INFJ 

The introverted intuitive is the outstanding innovator in the 
field of ideas, principles, and systems of thought. He trusts his own 
intuitive insight as to the true relationships and meanings of things, 
regardless of established authority or popularly accepted beliefs. His 
faith in his inner vision of the possibilities is such that he can re- 
move mountains — and often does. In the process he may drive others, 
or o- ■>ose them, as hard as his own inspirations drive him. Problems 
only' stimulate him; the impossible takes a little longer but not much. 
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His outer personality is judging, being mainly due to his auxiliary, 
either T or F. Thus he backs up his original insight with the determi- 
nation, perseverance, and endin-ing purpose of a judging type. He wants 
his ideas worked out in practic**, applied, and accepted, and spends any 
time and effort necessary to that end. 

The danger for the type arises from his single-minded concentra- 
tion. He sees his goal so clearly that he may miss other things that 
he ought to see even though they conflict with that goal: the rights, 
interests, feelings, and points of view of other people; or facts, 
conditions, and counter forces that do exist and must be reckoned with. 
He should talk over his plans with an extraverted sensing type and 
really listen to him. 

He is outstandingly effective in scientific research and engineering 
design where his boldly ingenious ideas have to meet and fit reality. 
He always needs some such reality-check, but the very boldness of his 
ideas may be of immense value in any field and should not be smothered 
in a routine job full of details. 

If his judgment is undeveloped, he cannot criticize his own inner 
vision, and he tends to reject judgments from outside without really 
hearing them. As a result, he cannot shape his inspirations into 
effective action, and may appear only as a visionary or crank. 



INTJ 

With thinking as auxiliary 

Most individualistic and most 
independent of all the types. 

Resembles extraverted thinker, 
both in his organizing ability 
and in the danger of ignoring 
other people's feelings and 
views . 

Needs to make a real effort to 
understand and appreciate. 

Likely to be an effective, 
relentless reorganizer. Can be 
an efficient executive rich in 
ideas. 



INFJ 

With feeling as amciliary 

Less obviously individualistic, 
more apt to win cooperation than 
to demand it. 

Somewhat resembles extraverted 
feeling type, both in sympathetic 
handling of people and in the 
danger of ignoring harsh and 
uncongenial facts. 

May apply his ingenuity to 
problems of human welfare, on his 
own and in his own way. 

Can be a good executive, especi- 
ally where affairs can be c" ".ducted 
on a personal level. 
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Appendix F 



Tables 3 through 2k - "F" Test 
Svunmaries and Mean Score Sunnnaxies 
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Barrett -Lennard Relationship 
Inventory Classifications 
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Earrett-Lennard Relationship 
Inventory Classification 



Type of 
Counseling 
Relationship 


(Raw Score +100) 
Converted Score 
Range 


(E) Excellent 


+ 148-130 


(AV) Above Average 


+ 129-111 


(A) Average^ 


+ 110-90 


(BA) Below Average 


+ 89-71 


(P) Poor 


+ 70-52 
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